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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


Boston, November, 1890. 


For this beautiful cut we are indebted to “The Massachusetts Ploughman.” 
“Gop MADE THE CATTLE.” ‘Gop REMEMBERED THE CATTLE.” ‘‘ HE CAUSETH THE GRASS TO GROW FOR THE CATTLE.” 
“THe CATTLE ON A THOUSAND HILLs ARE His.” 
The following account of a singular cir- “The inhabitants of the neighborhood of | A boy named Fourcault, about fourteen 
cumstance, which occurred in France not | Auxonne were long annoyed by a wolf, | years of age, was tending some cows in 
long since, appeared in the Paris Moniteur:— | which at one time devoured a young girl. | that canton. It is well known that these 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


animals, when urged by common danger at 
the approach of a wolf, are led by instinct 
to collect and arrange themselves into a kind 
of circular phalanx, presenting to the enemy 
those arms with which nature has furnished 
their heads, and thus securing their bodies, 
which would be otherwise exposed. The cows 
which Fourcault watched, adopted this natural 
tactic the moment they perceived the wolf, 
which, however, directed itself not toward 
them, but towards the boy, whom it seized, and 
was beginning to shake. One of the cows, 
immediately separating itself from the phalanx, 
attacked the wolf and made it drop its prey. 
The boy availed himself of the contest between 
his adversary and protectress to seek his safety 
by flight. The wolf quitted the cow, pursued 
the boy, seized and shook him as before. The 
cow rushed forward again for the defence of 
the youth, and harassed the wolf so much as 
to oblige it to relinquish its victim once more, 
but being soon repulsed, the boy was a third 
time in the jaws of the wolf, when fortunately 
two inhabitants of a neighboring village came up 
and despatched the animal. Young Fourcault 
was carried to the hospital, and though wounded 
in more than thirty places, has since perfectly 
recovered.” 

Among the curious sights which the pedestrian 
encounters on the great downs in California 
which have been utilized as dairy farms, is every 
now and then a calf hidden in a depression of 
the ground. The little thing is curled up, and 
looks at one with imploring eyes, but makes 
no effort to get up. Its mother has hidden it 
there with the strictest injunction not to stray 
away. They find depressions in the ground 
which conceal the little one perfectly until one 
comes within a dozen feet of it, and then they 
join the herd and graze as assiduously as the 
others. The strangest thing is the perfect 
obedience of the calf, which cannot be induced 
to leave the spot where it was placed by its 
mother. No matter how suddenly one comes 
upon a stowaway, though its heart beats with 
maddening fear, it never attempts to get away, 
but simply looks up beseechingly. 


ANIMALS’ PREMONITIONS OF DEATH. 


Mr. L. H. Craig writes, affirming that ani- 
mals often have premonitions of death. In 
proof of this assertion he offers certain anec- 
dotes. Here isone of them: ‘‘ Years ago,” he 
says, ‘‘I was staying ata farm-house where it 
was the custom every evening to drive a small 
herd of cows from the pasture to a lot near the 
barn. It was decided one day to kill one of the 
number, a yearling, whose mother also belonged 
to the herd. The calf was accordingly left in 
the lot, while the rest were driven as usual to 
the pasture. No sooner had the butcher slain 
his victim than there could be distinctly heard 
from the pasture, halfa mile away, the mournful 
lowing of the mother, the other cows occasion- 
ally joining in what could be described only 
as a wail. The circumstance interested me very 
much, and I walked over to the pasture. 
Through thirty years that pathetic picture of 
maternal grief has remained with me. It 
seemed to me that there was the actual sobbing 
of a bursting heart, and to my childish eyes 
there were tears moistening the face of the poor, 
gentle, sorrowful creature before me.”— North 
American Review. 


A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP. 


A gentleman living in the outskirts of Newark, 
N. J., owns a cow and a dog who have become 
inseparable companions, and their friendship 
came near becoming a serious matter for Mr. D. 
on one occasion. 

It was evidently the sympathy of the dog for 
the cow, when her six-weeks-old calf was taken 
from her, that first caused the attachment, for as 
she roamed over the lot bellowing, he followed 
at a respectful distance, apparently puzzled by 
her antics. Then she began to notice him, and 
now they are always together. 

The dog follows the cow all day, and when 
the latter is put in the barn at night Sport 


enters, and, after jumping into the manger, 
stays there until morning. No entreaties or 
persuasion on the part of the owner of the 
dog can induce the animal to leave the manger 
until the cow is turned loose in the morning. 
The other day the cow was in a far corner of 
the lot, and Sport was but a short distance away, 
when Mr. D. and a friend entered the field. The 
owner of the animals whistled for the dog, and 
the latter reluctantly walked toward his master. 
While Mr. D. was patting Sport and speaking of 
the strange attachment between the two animals, 
he accidentally hurt the dog’s ear. The latter 
howled, and instantly the cow, which had been 
grazing, raised her head and looked in the 
direction of the two men and the dog. The 
next moment the cow had changed her attitude, 
and with her head close to the ground and tail 
erect she was bearing down upon the two gen- 
tlemen. They ran to the fence and cleared it. 


A CORSICAN JUDGE. 


When Pisa was powerful over the isles 
And wore the title of Queen of the Seas, 
The Corsican coast, for miles and miles, 
Was harried by ships of the Genoese; 
And behind its headlands like battle-towers, 
The men of the country, untamed and fierce, 
Lurked in the thickets among the flowers, 
With knives that were sharpened ready to pierce 
The foes of their Corsica. 


Who ruled that people must have at need 
A grasp of iron upon the land, 

Must watch the foreign invader, and heed 
Rebellion or treachery hard at hand. 

So the Pisan lords a commission sent 
To the Giudice Della Rocca, to rule 

The gloomy isle with his government, 
The savage temper to curb and school 

Of the men of Corsica. 


Stern tales are told of that upright lord, 
Whose justice spared not even his kin; 
His lips held law and his hands the sword, 
But the heart of the man was gentle within, 
And the image of Mercy was graven there 
As upon a cornelian of Babylon — 
Which is cut from the rock (doth Pliny declare) 
And steeped, to make it a precious stone, 
In honey of Corsica. 


Sometimes the governor left his place 
Amid wrangling nobles and knights at strife, 
And rode up a mountain’s stony face 
To soothe his mind with the simple life, 
Where women were weaving, and girls were at toil 
Heaping the chestnuts in homespun sacks, 
And peasants went singing to plough the soil, 
For clear content which the great man lacks 
In the palace of Corsica. 


One day he rode near a cowherd’s cot, 
And drew his bridle beneath the shade 
Of an ancient beech in an upland spot 
Where sun and shadow together played; 
The world was warm with the noonday beam, 
And the lord of the island bent down and smiled 
To drink a draught of the hillside stream 
From the wooden cup of the little child 
Of a cowherd of Corsica. 


The cool, bright draught made that lord forget, 
For a moment only, the coils of care 
Which held his thought in a tangled net, 
And the weight of his office seemed light to bear. 
Then out of the stillness there came a sound 
That bade the moment of peace be gone, 
And the judge of the island looked grim and frowned, 
As he asked of the child, ‘‘ Who 7s this makes moan 
For justice in Corsica?” 


“ My lord,” said the lad, “ they are calves that bleat, 
Tied by a rope in the cattle stall; 
They are young and weak so they cannot eat, 
And for thirst and hunger they call and call. 
There is no food for the little calves — 
The milk which at morning the cows give down 
Is taken and measured in equal halves 
For use in the homestead, and sale in the town 
For coin of Corsica.” 


The judge dismounted, his horse he tied 

To the branch of a beech-tree; and in the shed 
He sought the famishing calves that cried, 

With his hand caressing each velvet head. 
And he bade the boy call the cowherd there, 

And gave him the just and compassionate charge 
That the calves should never lack food or care, 

But beside their mothers should stray at large 

In the pastures of Corsica. 


Yea more: to this law he set seal and hand, 

And heralds went forth to proclaim his will— 
That none dare milk any cow in the land 

Before her young calf should have had its fill. 
In the code of that ruler and judge upright, 

Amid the dark and the dreadful lines 
Which the doom of traitor and rebel recite, 

The merciful law appears and shines: 

Of the Calves of Corsica. 
E. Cavazza. 


No man can either live piously or die right- 
eously without a wife. — Richéer. 


GEN. FISK’S BOOMERANG. 


Maj. Ford H. Rogers tells an amusing anec- 
dote of the late Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. The 
general was addressing a Sunday-school con- 
vention. One of the speakers had reminded the 
children that it was Washington’s birthday. 

‘‘Children,” said Gen. Fisk, ‘* you all know 
that Washington was a general. Perhaps you 
know thatI am alsoa general. Nowcan any 
one tell what was the difference between Gen. 
Washington and myself?” 

‘‘T know, sir,” piped a small boy in the back 
part of the room. 

‘* Well, what was the difference?” said Gen. 
Fisk, smiling at the lad’s eagerness. 

‘* George Washington could n’t tell a lie, sir,” 
cried the boy in exultant tones. Shouts of 
laughter followed, in which the general joined 
heartily.— Detroit News. 


WANTED ANOTHER TICKET. 


A Cambridge gentleman was asked to buya 
ticket to the firemen’s ball, says a correspondent 
of the Providence Yournal, and good-naturedly 
complied. The next question was what to do 
with it. One of his two servants would pro- 
bably be glad to use it, but he did not wish to 
show favoritism. Then it occurred to him that 
he might buy another ticket and give both of 
his servants a pleasure. 

Not knowing just how to proceed, he inquired 
of a policeman where the tickets were to be had. 
‘* Why don’t you go down to the engine house?” 
said the officer. ‘* The men all know you.” 

So the old gentleman went to the engine 
house, but when he entered there was no one in 
sight. He had never been in such a place 
before, but was perfectly familiar with the use 
of electric signals. On the side of the room 
was a button, evidently connected with a bell, 
and naturally enough, after waiting a minute or 
two, he put his thumb upon it. 

The effect was electrical in every sense of the 
word. From the air overhead —so, at least, it 
seemed to the old gentleman in his bewilder- 
ment—men began to rain down, completing 
their toilets as they fell. The horses rushed out 
of their stalls, and in a word, all the machinery 
of a modern engine house was instantly in 
motion. 

Amid all this turmoil stood the mild-mannered 
and innocent old gentleman, who, even now, did 
not suspect that he had touched the fire alarm. 
The men rushed upon him for information as to 
the whereabouts of the fire, but when he opened 
his mouth it was only to say, in the mildest 
accents : — 

‘‘T should like to buy another ticket to the 
ball, if you please.” 

The situation was so ludicrous that no one 
could be angry, not even the men whose nap 
had been broken into, and the old gentleman 
bought his ticket and departed in peace. 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. 


Out she swung from her moorings, 
And over the harbor bar; 

As the moon was slowly rising 
She faded from sight afar, 

And we traced her gleaming canvas 
By the twinkling evening star. 


None knew the port she sailed for, _ 
Nor whither her cruise would be; 

Her future course was shrouded 
In silence and mystery; 

She was sailing under “sealed orders,” 
To be opened out at sea. 


So souls, cut off from moorings, 
Go drifting into the night 

Darkness bales and around them, 
With scarce a glimmer of light: 

They are acting under “ scaled orders,” 
And sailing by faith, not sight. 


Keeping the line ef duty 
Through good and evil report, 

They shall ride the storms out safely, 
Be the passage long or short; 

For the ship that carries God’s orders 
Shall anchor at last in port. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has said a multitude of good 
things, but none better than this: ‘‘ The human race 15 
divided into two classes—those who go ahead and 
something, and those who sit still and inquire, ‘ Why 
was n’t it done the other way?’ — Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President; Jos—EpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over seven thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over five hundred thousand 
members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges mean ‘ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to all.” 


We send w7thout cost, to every person asking, 
acopy of ‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both — either signed, or authorized 
to be signed—to the pledge, also the name chosen 
Jor the ** Band,” and the name and post-office 
address {town and state] of the President: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dump AnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo, T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings ‘and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn.” 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
ie done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 

er. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Pure Silver Band of Mercy Badge, 
Costing at our Offices, or sent post-paid, Thirty Cents. 


GOOD THOUGHT. 


‘‘For twenty cents enclosed [ten would 
have paid for the o/d gold edition] please 
send a copy of ‘Black Beauty’ to i 
This gentleman has a horse which he checks 
too high, and I hope the story will show him 
the error. 


Mrs. A. F. L.” 


MERRYLEGS AND MISS FLORA. 


OVER 186,000. 

The demand for “Black Beauty” has 
become so immense that we have been com- 
pelled to have three complete sets of type, 
and have printed already one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand copies. It is going largely 
into public and Sunday schools. Towns and 
cities are sending orders. One recent order 
was for ¢hree thousand copies to supply the 
public schools of Lynn, Mass. 


GETTING RICH FROM SALES OF 
‘BLACK BEAUTY.” 

Our friends must not think we are getting 
rich on selling “Black Beauty” at six and 
twelve cents. 

We have paid for this book already thou- 
sands of dollars more than we have received 
from its sales. 

We have been able to do this by the 
generous gifts to our “American Humane 
Education Society” from Miss Kennedy, 
Mrs. Appleton, and other noble-hearted 
women and men. 

Nothing but want of funds hinders our 
sending a million copies at once into our 
Southern and South-western States, from 
which we are constantly having applications. 

Every check sent to our “American Humane 
Education Society” helps this and its other 
equally important work. 


— 


(From the Philadelphia Times.) 

If you would know how much can be done 
with animals by kind treatment, read ‘‘ Black 
Beauty.” It is a charming story of a horse, told 
by himself. We wish every man, woman, and 
child in the land would read it. 

It is unlike anything you ever read before, 
and it will interest and instruct you. By all 
means read “‘ Black Beauty.” 

‘‘Our Dumb Animals” is an excellent monthly 
publication, and doing splendid work in the 
cause to which it is directed.— Washington 
Post, Oct. 7. 


‘““‘BLACK BEAUTY” FOR HOLIDAYS AND 
SCHOOL AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 

The enormous demand for our ¢welve cent 
and six cent editions of “Black Beauty,” of 
which we have already printed over one hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand copies, made it 
evident that a more costly edition for holiday 
gifts and school and Sunday-school libraries 
is demanded. So we called upon our good 
friend, D. Lothrop, the eminent Boston 
publisher, and proposed to loan him one of 
our three sets of type if he would undertake 
its issue. We are happy to say that the 
result is a beautiful 16mo volume, cloth 
bound, containing /hirfeen illustrative cuts, 
of which we give one above as a specimen. 

The publisher’s retail price is one dollar, 
but by special arrangement we are able to 
send it to our readers at seventy-five cents, 
payable in advance in money, checks, post- 
office or express orders, or postage stamps. 

A MONUMENT TO ANNA 
SEWELL. 

Mr. H. M. Arnold, of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, who has, at different times, ordered 
and paid us for thirteen hundred copies of 
“Black Beauty,” writes us October 13th as 
follows : — 

‘‘ Whether I can afford it or not, and though I 
do not believe in monuments, I would like to 
give fifty dollars towards a monument to Anna 
Sewell.” 

It is by no means impossible or impro- 
bable that within the next two years we may 
have the privilege of erecting over the English 
grave of the earnest Christian woman who 
wrote this remarkable book, a monument 
which shall show our English friends our 
gratitude ; but, in the meantime, there is 
hardly a finer monument in America than 
the one we are building for her here. 

Gro, T. ANGELL, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, November, 1890. 


ArtIcLES for this paper may be sent to 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


We are glad to report this month one 
hundred and eighty-four new branches of 
our “Parent Band of Mercy,” making a total 
of eight thousand six hundred and thirty-three. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public brary, reading room, or 
the public room of a large hotel, can send us 
seventeen cents in postage stamps to pay 
postage and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing “Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us 
five cents to pay postage, and receive ten 
copies, or ten cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, 
and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 
scription. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper each month 40 ad/ the editors 
of America, north of Mexico. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 


At October meetings of the directors of 
“The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety” and “The Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” Pres- 
ident Angell reported that the first-named 
society had now printed and printing 
186,000 copies of “Black Beauty,” with 
every prospect of doubling the number in 
another six months ; and 184 new Bands of 
Mercy had been formed, making the tota 
8633. 

Boston agents of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety had dealt with 183 cases of cruelty 
during the month, taken 37 horses from 
work, and killed 59 horses and other animals 
humanely ; country agents during the past 
quarter had dealt with 659 cases, taken 162 
horses from work, and killed mercifully.246 
horses and other animals. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


The pressure on our columns this month 
compels us to omit the names of ome hun- 
dred and eighty-four new “ Bands of Mercy.” 
They will all appear in December. 


TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


You will find most of our stories this month 
in the eight-page lecture given to the Boston 
schools. They were listened to with deep 
interest by tens of thousands of Boston boys 
and girls, and we see no reason why they 
should not be just as interesting to the boys 
and girls in every school in America, 


ADDRESS TO THE BOSTON 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The object of giving eight pages of this 
paper to our address to Boston Grammar 
schools is this : — 

Such an address is just as much needed in 
the schools of other cities and towns as in 
Boston. 

It can now be repeated by others in all the 
schools of the country, or used to aid in the 
preparation of other lectures. 

So far as we are informed, no other lecture 
of this kind has ever been given, thus far, in 
the schools of any other American city. 

We print it in pamphlet form for use in 
schools and Sunday schools, to be sold at 
cost, $2 per 100, or three cents per copy for 
less number. 


VIVISECTION, $500. 


Those who are writing for the $500 prizes 
offered by our “American Humane Education 
Society,” for the best essays for and against 
vivisection, as announced in _ previous 
numbers of this paper, will please remember 
that the essays must be sent in on or before 
January Ist, and xo essay must exceed eight 
thousand words. 

Agitation is education in this as other 
matters. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


$500 IN PRIZES TO AMERICAN 
EDITORS, REPORTERS, AND 
OTHERS. 


Cattle Transportation, Slaughtering, and 
Cruelty to Cattle on the Plains. 


Our ‘American Humane Education Society,” 
as our readers know, sends this paper every 
month to the editors of every newspaper and 
magazine in America north of Mextco, and we 
have reason to believe that no paper in America 
is more widely read by editors, their wives and 
children, than this. 

We wish to obtain from different sources, 
widely apart, full and reliable statements of the 
cruelties to animals now practised on American 
railroads, tn American slaughter-houses, and on 
our Western plains, and we know of no class 
more competent to give us this information than 
American editors and reporters. 

(1) For the above purpose, I hereby offer, in 
behalf of ‘‘7he American Humane Education 
Society,” to American editors and reporters, 
one prize of fifty dollars, and five prizes of ten 
dollars each, for the six letters which shall 
contain the most valuable information in regard 
to the cruelties inflicted upon animals on our 
American railroads. 

(2) Also, one prize of fifty dollars, and five 
prizes of ten dollars each, for the six letters 
which shall contain the most valuable informa- 
tion in regard to the cruelties practised on 
animals zz our American slaughter-houses. 

(3) Also, one prize of fifty dollars, and five 
prizes of ten dollars each, for the six letters 
which shall contain the most valuable informa- 
tion in regard to cruelties practised upon animals 
on our Western plains. 

(4) Also, to al/ American writers, whether 
editors, reporters, or otherwise, a prize of one 
hundred dollars, and four prizes of twenty-five 
dollars each, for the most valuable essays in 
regard to the effect of cruelties to animals on 
public health. 

All the above letters and essays will be sub- 
mitted to committees of, or approved by, our 
Massachusetts State Board of Health. 

The $100, $50, and $25 prizes are offered on 
condition that the letters and essays are deemed 
by the committee worthy of publication. 

The $10 prizes will be paid unconditionally. 

All letters and essays receiving the above 


prizes are to be the property of ‘‘ The American 
Humane Education Society,” and if they prove 
as valuable as it is hoped, will be given, in part 
or whole, an immense publication. 

The letters must be signed with the real names 
and post-office addresses of writers. 

The essays must be signed with fictitious 
names, and contain in accompanying sealed 
envelopes the real names and post-office ad- 
dresses of the writers, which envelopes will not 
be opened until the committee have made their 
awards. 

All unsuccessful essays and letters will be 
returned to writers on receipt of postage stamps 
and request for their return. 

All essays and letters must be received by me 
on or before January Ist, 1891. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Soctety, the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 
Milk St., Boston. 


DOCKING HORSES $100. 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
a prize of $100 for evidence by which the Society 
shall convict any person in Boston or vicinity 
of the life mutilation of any horse by the 
practice called docking. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


I have arranged to have “Black Beauty” 
translated into German, French, and /tahan, 
and hope, before long, to arrange to have it 
translated into Spanish. 

But it is one thing to secure its translation 
and quite another to print it. The cost of 
putting it in type would probably be about 
$300 for each language; and the cost of 
printing and binding 5,000 copies of each, at 
$500, would be $2,000 more, making a total 
of over $3,000. 

The work already undertaken by our 
“American Humane Education Society,” in 
the employment of missionaries, founding 
and supplying “Bands of Mercy,” sending 
humane literature all over the country and 
the continent north of Mexico, and the pro- 
posed work to reform cattle transportation, 
slaughter-houses, and the starving of cattle 
on the plains, leaves no money to spare for 
this purpose. 

But, as we have said before in these 
columns, lots of things have happened in the 
progress of our work for the protection of 
God’s lower creatures, which, if not distinctly 
Providential, were almost miraculous ; and if 
the right time has come, and it is the will of 
Divine Providence that we should be instru- 
mental in carrying this wonderful book to 
other nations, he will put it into the heart of 
somebody td provide the means. I have 
entirely practicable plans of doing it if I get 
the means. 

When, six months ago, I sent out a few 
specimen copies of the first American edition, 
a letter came one morning from an entirely 
unexpected source, enclosing a check of 
$5,000 to aid its circulation; and largely 
through the influence of that check 186,000 
copies are already going out over this country 
and the world to do their work of mercy. 
It is quite within the power of Divine 
Providence to move other hearts to send 
other checks to be used to relieve the 
sufferings of His dumb animals in other 
lands. Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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TO MASSACHUSETTS DOCTORS. 
ASTHMA. 


Our one-hour lectures during sixty-one winter 
days (many of them stormy and severely cold 
ones) to the Boston public schools, as set forth 
in other columns, involving speaking in densely 
crowded and heated halls, and then riding some- 
times several miles in horse cars, resulted in 
severe bronchitis, which resulted in sfasmodic 
asthma, for which we have found no remedy, 
and which involves difficulty in breathing every 
night, and much suffering some nights. 

If any one of our Massachusetts doctors — 
all of whom receive this paper monthly — can 
suggest a remedy which will relieve us, we shall 
be most glad to pay, and to send it through our 
columns to every editor in America north of 
Mexico, and so perhaps aid in relieving many 
thousands who suffer in the same way. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


VIVISECTION—A LETTER THAT MAY 
ANSWER OTHERS. 


Mr. Angell desires me to say that the exceed- 
ingly discouraging experiences of the American 
and European anti-vivisection societies lead 
him to the present belief that all plans, to 
succeed, must have the approval and co-operation 
of the best men of the medical profession, — 
that he has hopes of winning the active interest 
and assistance of our best American physicians, 
and is now working upon plans which, if his 
life should be spared a few years longer, he 
hopes may result in practical good. 


A LETTER FROM CONGRESSMAN 
MORSE. 
Canton, Mass., Oct. 9th, 1890. 
GerorGce T. ANGELL, Esq., 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Angell, — If you would ask the Leg- 
islature, next winter, to pass a law to forbid 
and punish the use of what is known as the 
“ hog-check ” rein on a horse, you would do 
a humane and Christian act. 

The “hog-check’’ is an instrument of 
torture to a horse, that is wicked and cruel, 
and ought to be prevented. 

Very truly, 
A. Morse, M. C., 2d Mass. 


MAY HIT SOMEBODY. 


We cut from a leading paper of one of our 
leading cities the following : — : : 

‘** Black Beauty,’ the autobiography of a 
horse (of which over a hundred thousand copies 
have been sold in England), is now being circu- 
lated in the East by the American Humane 
Education Society, of Boston. They are selling 
well-printed and well-bound copies of it for six 
cents. Jf there ts a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in , and tf tt ever does 
anything, tt ought to circulate the book here. It 
is needed, as is proved by the scenes daily wit- 
nessed on our streets. 


BOSTON THE SECOND CITY IN POPU- 
LATION IN AMERICA. 


In our last paper we said that, faking in 
much less surrounding land than either- Phil- 
adelphia or Chicago, we should exceed doth 
those cities, have over a million population, 
and be the second city in America. We 
should have said either of those cities, in- 
stead of “doth.” 


A certain king being told that to become 
happy he must find a perfectly happy man and 
secure his shirt to wear, at last founda man who 
professed to be perfectly happy, but when he 
tried to gain possession of the magic garment 
the man told him he never had a shirt. 


OUR CHECK-REIN 


THE CRUEL OVER-CHECK. 


Sand 


Unnatural and Cruel, 


Besides its cruelty, a horse that cannot hold 
up its head without support is not much of 
a horse. Never buy a horse that is shown off 
with a tight check-rein. 

Over 500 Veterinary Surgeons in Great 
Britain have signed a paper condemning tight 
check-reins as painful to horses, and produc- 
tive of disease, causing distortion of the wind- 
pipe to such a degree as to impede respiration, 
and various other diseases, such as excoriation 
of the mouth and lips, paralysis of the muscles 
of the face, megrims, apoplexy, coma, inflam- 
mation and softening of the brain, all result- 
ing in shortening the life and _ usefulness 
of the horse. Pray abolish it at once, and use 
your influence with others. 


DOCKING OF HORSES’ TAILS. 


Is not a fine of $250.00, in Massachusetts, 
sufficient evidence that this infernal fashion is 
acrime? How can any one of humane feelings 
enjoy a ride on or behind a mutilated animal? 

‘“*When tn our public schools the heart is 
developed as well as the intellect, we will have 
better citizens and greater protection for dumb 
creatures.” Please use your influence toward 
this end ? 


Circulated by the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


(See other Side.) 


CARD. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 


“ nes is no religion without 

love, and people may: talk 
as much as they like about 
their religion, but if it does not 


teach them ‘to be good and kind 


to man and beast, it is all a 
sham,—all a sham, James; and 
it won’t stand when things come 
to be turned inside out, and 
put down for what they are.” 
—BLACK BEAUTY. 


‘‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


Circulated by the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


(See other Side.) 


We give above the /wo sides of a handsome pink card, of which we have just printed 


ten thousand copies. 


They cost us fifteen cents a hundred; we sell them at sen cents a 


hundred. We should give them away, but fear that those who have not interest enough 
in our work to send ten cents will not have interest enough to properly distribute them. 


A MOST WELCOME LETTER FROM 


ILLINOIS. 
Mr. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,— Enclosed please find three hun- 
dred dollars. Please use it in your work of 
ascertaining and endeavoring to remedy the 
cruelties practised in American transportation, 
slaughter-houses, and on the plains. I wish I 
had a gold mine. What better investment for a 
gold mine than in obtaining ‘‘ justice, kindness, 
and mercy to every living creature ?” 

May success attend your noble efforts. 

With kind wishes. 


A GOOD LETTER. 


New York City, October 16, 1890. 
Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL: 
Dear Sir, — Please find enclosed twenty-five dollars, to 
be used in distributing ““ Black Beauty.” 
Yours very truly, 


E. H. 
[We want twenty-five hundred just such letters. — 
Ep1tTor.]| 


TWO PLEASANT LETTERS. 


Dgar Mr. ANGELL: 
I send you herewith check of fifty dollars, to be used for 
foreign missions. 


A FRIEND. 


Mr. G. T. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir, — A lady sends through me fifty dollars to aid 
you in endeavoring to carry this successful and eloquent 
preacher “ Black Beauty” to all Spanish countries, there 
to plead for merciful treatment. Thanking you heartily for 
your unremitting labors, believe me most truly yours. 

October 9th, 1890. 


You never lose by doing a good act. 


GOOD FOR THE EMPEROR. 
GERMAN OFFICERS FORBIDDEN TO RACE HORSES. 


BERLIN, Sept. 26. — The emperor has issued a 
decree ordering that all officers of the army who 
shall be proved to have ridden horses for money, 
or to have made money by betting on the turf, 
shall have their names stricken from the army 
— Boston Daily Evening Transcript, Sept. 

th. 


HOopEsTON, ILL., Sept. 29, 1890. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,— Will you please say to your readers that the 
old apple trees near my home are visited every year by the 
following varieties of native birds, all of whom live in 
harmony with the English sparrows in place of being 
“driven away” by them: Robin, blue jay, wren, yellow- 
bird (or wild canary), blackbird, blue-bird, red-headed 
woodpecker, American song-sparrow, chimney swallow, 
cat-bird, and sometimes mourning doves, who make their 
home in the tiny patches of woodland near us. The reason 
why we seldom see a goldfinch is because these birds do 
not find in this locality their proper food. 

L. B. HEwss. 


BLACK BEAUTY DID IT. 


‘* How did you happen to take off your check- 
rein?” 

‘** Black Beauty’ did it.” 

[We heard the above on the street to-day. 
— Epiror. | 


a> 
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THE FARM JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are pleased to receive a letter from the 
editor of this paper, which sometimes sends out 
two hundred thousand copies a month, express- 
ing deep interest in our work and promising a 
fine notice of ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 
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THE ‘‘ HUMANE EDUCATOR.” 


We are glad to receive September ‘‘ Humane 
Educator,” published by the * Ohio Humane 
Society” at Cincinnati, and well filled with 
interesting reading and illustrations. It is now 
published guarterly, but we trust that after the 
great bazaar to be held by the society in Novem- 
ber, it may become, as it ought to be, a monthly. 
In our judgment there is nothing so efficient to 
build up a State society and get funds to carry 
on its work, as an ably conducted monthly 
paper through which its editor can speak to all 
the humane persons of the State. 


DOROTHEA L. DIX. 


A deeply interesting life of this eminent lady, 
written by Francis Tiffany and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., comes to our table, 
and we are glad to call the attention of the 
clergy, lawyers, and doctors of our own State, 
and all the editors of America north of Mexico, 
—to whom as well as our other readers this 
paper is monthly sent, —to the noble record of 
this noble woman, as described in this deeply 
interesting volume. 

It was one wish of her heart, in regard to 
which she personally saw and wrote us, that 
after her death a fountain should be erected in 
Boston, with money contributed by her, where 
horses and other thirsty animals might drink. 

By her last will she left five hundred dollars 
for this purpose, and intrusted its erection to 
our personal care. 

As many of our readers know, it now stands 
in Custom House Square, in the very heart of 
the business part of our city, and hundreds of 
thirsty horses are drinking there every day. 

On page 3862 we find a letter from John G. 
Whittier, suggesting a proper inscription to be 
placed on this fountain. 


MEXICO. 


To us it is a pleasant evening recreation to listen to the 
reading of interesting descriptions, by an intelligent 
traveller, of what he sees and learns in countries with 
which we are not familiar. 

Our friend, M. M. Ballou, recently sent us a copy of his 
new book, ‘Aztec Land,” published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, and at this writing we are taking a 
pleasant evening trip through Mexico. 


LARD OIL FOR HORSES. 


Mr. John Lovey, of Lowell, Mass., writes us 
that much lameness in horses is caused by dry 
hoofs, and that he has never failed to cure this 
by applications of lard oil. 


SAVED BY A PARROT’S CRY. 

“Fire! fire! Get out, get out!” 

This was the cry that awakened the family of 
Mrs. M. D. Matthews at 4 o’clock this morning.* 

Mrs. Matthews’ residence is on San Pablo 
Avenue, beyond Golden Gate, and upon the 
alarm being sounded the family, consisting of 
the mother and her three children, beat a hasty 
retreat from the house, which was rapidly being 
consumed by fire. 

It was not until after the family had rushed 
out into the street that they realized the source 
from which their warning had been received, 
and then they felt the deepest gratitude toward 
the agent of their deliverance. 

The savior of the family was a parrot. Upon 
the breaking out of the flames from a defective 
flue a pet bird had set up its cry of alarm and 
aroused the family in time for them to make 
their flight. 

The escape was a narrow one, and the mother 
was compelled to rush out in the cold night air 
with her children in scanty clothing. But as 
soon as the family realized that their lives had 
been saved by the parrot they determined to 
save the bird’s life, and Peter Matthews, a son 
of Mrs. Matthews, rushed in and effected the 
rescue.— Oakland letter in San Francisco Exam- 
iner. 


IrtsH Wit.—A py | man, searching for his pig, ac- 
costed an Irishriau as follows: ‘ Have = seen a stra 
pig about here?” Pat responded: “ An 


how could I tell 
a Stray pig from any other?” 


LITTLE NEIGHBORS MOVING. 


Such a twitter, such a flutter, such a whirling round the 
eaves! 


Such a flurry in the meadows, where we lately bound the 
sheaves! 


Up above the purple vineyard, clear against the golden sky, 
Suck a stir of dusky pinions, moving at the leader’s cry. 


Yes, my dears, the birds are going; pretty little neighbors 


ey 
When the berries and the cherries spread a feast from day 
to da 


When the apples red and russet into fragrant ripeness grew, 
a - they sang for very gladness in the dawn and in the 
ew. 
Now, though yet the air is perfumed, and the skies are soft 
and bland, 


Thrush and robin, wren and martin, haste to seek a kindlier 
strand; 

Many a mile o’er land and water do the tiny travellers go 

Ere they find another summer where no chilly storm-winds 
blow. 

Far at sea their wings aweary sometimes greet a friendly 
sail; 

Or they drop on deck, exhausted by the beating of the gale; 

Rest awhile, then, all undaunted, bravely rise and soar away 

aaa ng tract that leads them safely to the sunny southern 

ay. 

Speed you well, my little neighbors; we shall miss you 
from our sight; 

But, before the snow and tempest, it is best to take your 


ight. 


Spring with bugle peals will call you back again to build 
once more, 


With a twitter and a flutter, dainty dwellings near my door. 
— The Angelus. 


THE AUDACIOUS KITTEN. 


“Hurray! cried the kitten, “ hurray!” 
As he merrily set the sails; 
**T sail o’er the ocean to-day, 
To look at the Prince of Wales!” 
“O kitten! O kitten!” I cried, 
Why tempt the angry gales!” 
“I’m going,” the kitten replied, 
**To look at the Prince of Wales?” 
“T know what it is to get wet, 
I’ve tumbled full oft in pails, 
And nearly been drowned, — and yet 
I must look at the Prince of Wales!”’ 
“O kitten!” I cried, Deep 
Is deeper than many pails! ”’ 
Said the kitten, ‘I shal] not sleep 
Till I’ve looked at the Prince of Wales!” 
“O kitten! pause at the brink, 
And think of the sad sea tales.” 
** Ah, yes,” said the kitten, ‘* but think, 
Oh, think of the Prince of Wales!” 
** But, kitten,” I cried, dismayed, 
** If you live through the angry gales, 
You know you will be afraid 
To look at the Prince of Wales.” 
Said the kitten, ‘* No such thing! 
Why should he make me wince? 
If ‘a cat may look at a king,’ 
A kitten may look at a prince.” 
— Oliver Herford,in St. Nicholas for August. 


DON’T HEAR EVERYTHING. 


The art of not hearing should be learned by 
all. There are so many things which it is 
painful to hear, very many of which, if heard, 
will disturb the temper, corrupt simplicity and 
modesty, detract from contentment and happi- 
ness. Ifa man falls into a violent passion, and 
calls us all manner of names, at the first word 
we should shut our ears, and hear nomore. If 
in a quiet voyage of life we find ourselves 
caught in one of those domestic whirlwinds of 
scolding, we should shut our ears as a sailor 
would furl his sails and, making all tight, scud 
before the gale. Ifa hot, restless man begins 
to inflame our feelings, we should consider 
what mischief the fiery sparks may do in our 
magazine below, where our temper is kept, and 
instantly close the door. If all the petty things 
said of one by heedless or ill-natured idlers were 
brought home to him, he would become a mere 
walking pin-cushion stuck full of sharp remarks. 
If we would be happy, when among good men we 
should open our ears; when among bad men, 
shut them. It is not worth while to hear what 
our neighbors say about our children, what our 
rivals say about our business, our dress, or our 
affairs. 


A woman whose husband was paying an 
election bet by pushing a wheelbarrow twenty- 
five miles, told the census taker that her 
husband was a lunatic. 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS OF STARS. 


One of the most marvellous features of astro- 
nomical photography is the way that a camera 
will register the images of stars invisible to the 
human eye. The same instrument which 
shows to the human eye stars of fourteenth 
magnitude, which in the entire heavens would 
register about forty-four million stars, shows to 
‘* the photographic eye” no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty-four millions! After an exposure 
of one hour and twenty minutes, a photographic 
negative of the whole firmament would display 
to the astonished gaze of the beholder a lumi- 
nous dust of four hundred millions of stars.— 
Exchange. 


‘* Now, if the house had been as full of South 
Cove boys as it was full of Harvard students, 
and if they had behaved as coarsely, as unman- 
nerly, and as offensively, it would have been laid 
at the door of their inherited vulgar instincts, 
their manners learned in the streets and back 
alleys, and their bad bringing-up.”—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, October 18th. 

{A high educational authority has recently 
attempted to show that education of the intellect 
is a great preventive of crime. We answer, it is 
a great preventive of detection and punish- 
ment. The educated villain will not get arrested 
for drunkenness or assault. He will keep out 
of the criminal courts, but he will commit a 
hundred crimes against humanity and the peace 
and happiness of his fellow citizens where the 
uneducated commits one. — Ep1ror. | 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Lord, give me this soul! 
I have waked for it when I should have slept, 
1 have yearned over it and I have wept, 
Till in my own the thought of it has sway 
All through the night and day. 


Lord, give me this soul ! 

If I might only lift its broken strands, 

To lay them gently in Thy loving hands; 

If I might know it had found peace in Thee, 
What rest, what peace to me! 


Thou wilt give me this soul, 
Else why the joy, the grief, the doubt, the pain, 
The thought perpetual, the one refrain, 
The ceaseless longing that upon Thy breast 
The tempest-tossed may rest? 
ear Lord, give me this soul! 


AN AUTUMN-SONG. 


The song birds are flying, 
And southward are hieing, 

No more their glad carols we hear. 
The gardens are lonely, — 
Chrysanthemums only 

Dare now let their beauty appear. 


The insects are hiding; 
The farmer providing 
The lambkins a shelter from cold. 
And after October 
The woods will look sober 
Without all their crimson and gold. 


The loud winds are calling, 
The ripe nuts are falling, 

The squirrel now gathers his store. 
The bears, homeward creeping, 
Will soon all be sleeping 

So snugly, till winter is o’er. 


Jack Frost will soon cover 
The little brooks over; 
The snow clouds are up in the sky 
All ready for snowing. 
Dear Autumn is going. 
We bid her a loving good-by. 
EMILIE PoULSSON. 


OCTOBER. 


A chipmunk scampered from tree to tree, 
The jolliest kind of a rover; 

His bead-like eyes fairly danced with glee, 
And his tail curled over and over. 

And this is the song that he sang to himself: 
**Oh! why should I ever be sober? 

*T is easy to fill up my kitchen shelf 
As long as nuts fall in October.” 


But the boys soon came when nuts grew thick, 
Those boys with their riot and racket, 

And the chipmunk’s heart with fear grew sick 
At the pockets in every jacket. 

And sad was the song that he sang to himself: 
***T is enough to make any one sober; 

What chance for a chipmunk’s kitchen shelt 
As long as boys live in October?” 

— Ada Stewart Shelton, in The Daisy. 
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Appress sy Geo. T. ANGELL To THE Boston PusLtic SCHOOLS IN THE WINTER oF 1885 anp 1886. 


A MEMBER OF OUR AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every LIVING 
CREATURE. 


m 


Addresses were given before the sixty-one 
Boston Latin, Normal, High, and Grammar 
schools, in the winter of 1885 and 1886, by 
Geo. T. Angell, President of the American 
Humane Education Society, the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and the Parent American Band of 
Mercy. 

The following address by Mr. Angell to 
the Grammar schools is now published for 
similar use in the schools of other cities 
and towns : 

It seemed to me, some time since, that out 
of the thousands of hours that the boys and 
girls in the Boston public schools have to 
study geography, arithmetic, grammar, and 
the higher branches, one hour might be 
properly given to a talk about Aindness to 
animals. 

And so, when the School Committee came 
together in the Fall, I sent in word to them 
that I should be willing to take one school 
a day, and talk one hour to all the public 
schools of Boston on kindness to animals. 

And I was very glad to learn the next 
morning that the School Committee, without 
a single objection, by unanimous vote, had 
authorized me to address all the public 
schools of Boston. 

I began with the Normal and Latin and 
High schools, and then took the Grammar ; 
and now I have come to talk with you. 


It is quite likely that the first thought 
which may strike some boy or girl here is, 
“ What does Mr. Angell want to talk to us 
about kindness to animals for?” 


“Probably somebody pays him a lot of 
money.” 

Well! the fact is that the horses and dogs 
don’t have any money. ‘They are poorer 
than the poorest boy or girl in this hall — 
for, no matter how hard they’ work, they 
can’t buy an apple or a stick of candy, or 
even a lump of sugar ; and so, because they 
have n’t any money, I have been in the 
habit of talking for them a good many years 
for nothing. 

The fact is, I have always, since I was a 
boy, been very fond of them. When I was 
a boy I hardly ever went by a real hind, 
good-looking horse or dog without stopping to 
have a talk with him. 

If I meta cross, ugly one I did exactly 
with him as I do with a cross, ugly man; I 
just let him alone. But I hardly ever met 
a kind, good-looking horse or dog without 
stopping to have a talk with him. 

Sometimes even on the way to church 
Sundays, with my good mother on my arm, 
she would find herself brought to a sudden 
halt, and look around to see what the matter 
was, and find that I had stopped to talk to a 
horse or a dog,— and she would give my arm 
a pull and say, ‘“‘ What do you suppose the 
people will think of you, stopping right here 
on the public street, on the Lord’s day, on 
the way to church, to talk to a horse or dog? 
Why, they ’ll think you ’re crazy.” 

Well! the fact was, I didn’t care half so 
much what the people thought, as I did what 
the horse or dog thought. 

I used to ride a very high spirited horse. 
He did n’t much like to be ridden by other 


people. I have seen other men try to get 
into the saddle, and sometimes it would take 
towards ten minutes for a man to get into 
the saddle, and sometimes after he got in he 
wished he had n’t. 

One gentleman who tried to ride him told 
me that the horse came very near breaking 
his neck, and he would n’t ride him again for 
any money. 

That horse would stand for me as quietly 
asalamb. I might be ten minutes getting 
into the saddle, and I never had to touch 
the bridle rein until I got ready to start, and 
would say, ‘ Now, old fellow, let ’s go.” 

Why was it ? 

Well, the fact was, I was always very kind 
to the horse — always used to speak kindly 
to him. When I saw an apple tree hanging 
over the road, sometimes I would ride under 
the tree and give him an apple; and after a 
while he got so that he could see an apple 
about as quickly as I could, and if I would 
let him he would stop under the tree and 
then if I did n’t give him the apple he would 
turn his head around and look at me. I 
used to water him frequently, and occasion- 
ally give him a bite of grass — and the fact 
was he was just as glad to go out with me as 
I was to go out with him. 

He was a very jealous horse. I don’t 
know whether any of you know anything 
about jealousy. He couldn’t bear to have 
any other horse do any better than he could. 
I remember one evening I rode with another 
gentleman who had a very fast horse. In 
spite of all my horse could do, the other 
would get ahead of him. The moment we 
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stopped and got side by side he let his heels 
fly at the other, but the other horse dodged 
him. And yet one Sunday morning I looked 
out the window and saw a little girl that 
could just toddle around,— only about two 
years old,— seated on the grass right at my 
horse’s heels, pulling his long tail as hard as 
she could pull it, and he was grazing as 
quietly as a lamb and seemed to enjoy it. 

I found, along time ago, that all these 
creatures have gratitude. They are grateful 
when you are kind to them. I was walking 
one day in Dorchester, just outside the city, 
and I found a cow tied to a tree by a rope, 
and somehow she had contrived to get the 
rope wound around her legs, and had thrown 
herself down, and there she lay in a state of 
great excitement. She hooked at me when 
I tried to help her. But after a while I suc- 
ceeded in getting the rope unwound and got 
her on her legs again. Then the thought 
seemed to strike her that I had done her a 
kindness, and she just put out her tongue 
and lapped my coat sleeve just as she was 
in the habit of lapping her calf. JZ don’t 
suppose she took me for a calf, and so I 
must suppose she was grateful for what I 
had done. 

I went home and told the folks that I had 
met a lady out in Dorchester in great dis- 
tress, and that I helped her, and that she 
rewarded me with a kiss, and I did not tell 
them for some time what kind of a lady it 
was. 

These creatures know very well when they 
are badly treated. . remember how Father 
Haskins, of the House of “Angel Guardian,” 
told me a great many years ago of what he 
once saw at a little inn or tavern near 
Rome. 

A woman was going by with a donkey 
loaded with two great baskets of eggs, which 
she was taking into Rome to sell. It seemed 
that the donkey had been accustomed to 
stop at this inn to get a lunch, but this day 
the woman was in a hurry, and instead of 
giving him a lunch she gave him a club. 
Well, just like some human donkeys, the 
more she beat him the more he would n’t 
go, and at last, when she had beat him very 
hard with the club, the donkey just lay down 
and rolled over on his back and smashedeall 
the eggs in both baskets, and then there was 
no need of going to Rome at all. Father 
Haskins thought he served the woman right. 

Many of these animals are wonderfully 
intelligent. 

One dog of the convent of St. Bernard. is 
said to have saved more than forty human 
lives. While I was in London, England, 
some years ago, a gentleman fell into the Ser- 
pentine river which ran through a large pub- 
lic park there, and sank to the bottom. A 
Newfoundland dog jumped into the river, 
dove to the bottom and brought him to the 
surface and then safely to the shore. I had 


the pleasure of contributing, with others, to 
buy a silver collar for that dog, on which 
was inscribed, “A member of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society.” 

Some years ago a friend of mine, wife 
of the mayor of the city of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, had a splendid Newfoundland dog, 
whose photograph she wanted to get. 

She took him, one day, to the photogra- 
pher’s, but when he was placed opposite the 
camera he probably thought the black tube 
pointing at him was some sort of a gun, and 
so as often as they placed him there he 
would get up and shake himself and walk off. 
Finally my friend gave up in despair, told 
him he was a bad dog and to gohome. He 
kept pretty much out of sight during the rest 
of the day and the next morning was missing. 
About noon he came home wagging his tail, 
with a little package tied around his neck. 
On opening it my friend found his picture. 
She went down at once to the photographer’s 
to inquire how it happened. He told her 
that in the morning he heard somebody ap- 
parently pushing his door; he opened the 
door and found the dog there. The dog 
walked in, went at once to the place where 
they had tried to have him lie the day before, 
and remained perfectly quiet while his pic- 
ture was being taken, and then they tied the 
proof around his neck and sent him home. 

All these dumb creatures know their friends. 
I was walking at North Conway, New 
Hampshire, at one time, when I met a fine- 
looking dog. I talked to him pleasantly for 
a minute or two, as I usually do, and he seemed 
to conclude that I was a friend, and followed 
me. 

Presently we passed a house and another 
dog came out, and after comparing notes 
with the first dog he also followed me. 

After walking some distance I looked 
around and found a good-sized pig had 
joined the dogs. I kept on considerably far- 
ther and they all followed. I then walked 
back to the house where the last dog came 
from, and asked the man there if he could 
explain the matter. He said that his dog 
was the friend of the dog that first followed 
me, and his dog and his pig were such friends 
that it was impossible to keep them apart. 
Unless the pen was very high the pig would 
jump over to be with the dog. 

That these dumb creatures have a sense of 
Justice is well illustrated by the old story of 
the elephant and the tailor. The elephant, in 
passing a tailor’s shop, was accustomed to put 


. his trunk in at the open window daily for 


whatever any one there chose to give him. 
One day the tailor thought it would be a 
good joke to prick his trunk with a needle. 
The elephant withdrew his trunk, went down 
toa very muddy pool of water, filled his 
trunk with it, came back, put it again into 
the tailor’s window and emptied about four 
pailfuls of nasty water over the tailor. 


They know their enemies. 

Some years ago a man here in Boston tried 
to get a law that every male dog that was 
found on the street without a muzzle over 
his nose should be shot by the police ; and 
every female dog found on the street should 
be shot anyhow, whether she wore a muzzle 
or not. He was a great six-footer, but was 
terribly afraid of dogs. 

I was down before the committee of the 
aldermen when he came to tell his troubles. 

“Why,” said he, “ three times, when I 
have been working in my garden, dogs have 
jumped over my garden wall and chased me 
into my own house.” 

“ Of course.’— If aman should try to get 
a law that every doy in Boston who did n’t 
wear a muzzle over his nose should be shot 
by the police, and every girl should be shot 
anyhow, it is quite probable that the gzrds 
would n’t chase him much, but the Jdoys 
might. 


But there ’s another reason why I came 
here to-day — and that is that I found outa 
good many years ago that these friends of 
mine were sometimes very badly treated. 

I went to a stable one day and hired a 
horse for a pleasure drive, and after I had 
driven about half a mile I thought he seemed 
very tired and unhappy. So I watered him 
and drove him back to the stable. The host- 
ler finally admitted to me that the horse had 
been already driven forty miles that day, and 
yet, having no other horse in—to get the 
money — they had let him again to me. 

My friend Mr. Ditson, the great Boston 
music dealer, kept his horse in the same 
stable, and he used to find him mornings 
looking tired and unhappy, and at last he 
found that the hostler used to drive that 
horse nights sometimes fifteen or twenty 
miles and then harness him up in the morn- 
ing for Mr. Ditson to drive in and out of 
Boston, fifteen or twenty more. 

I once used to drive a very beautiful 
horse, so gentle and high spirited that I 
never struck him with a whip in my life. 

One day the man who had charge of him 
let two young men have him to drive a short 
distance with great care. 

The young men got drunk and drove the 
poor creature almost to death,— brought him 
back into the door-yard, not only covered 
with sweat and foam, but so weak that he 
could hardly stand, and with such a look of 
horror in his eyes as I never saw in the eye 
of any human being. It was only by work-. 
ing almost the entire night that the poor 
creature’s life was saved. There was no law 
in those days to punish men for doing such 
things, and those men went unpunished, 

In the town of Newton (now city ), where 
I lived, a man owned a very valuable stock 
of cattle, which were intrusted to the care of 
another man. This man got mad at the owner 
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about something, and out of revenge locked 
the stable doors and starved all the cattle to 
death in thetr stalls,—and when the neighbors 
broke into the stable and found the poor 
creatures lying dead there, and where they 
had gnawed the woodwork in the vain effort 
to sustain life, they tried to find some law 
under which that man could be punished, 
and there was no law in Massachusetts under 
which he could be punished. 

I was walking one morning in early spring 
in a town just south of Boston, when I saw 
driven out of the dooryard of a rich woman 
a cow that was so poor she could hardly stag- 
ger through the street. She was nothing but 
skin and bones, and I asked what was the 
matter with her, and they told me it was the 
custom of this 77ch woman to keep that poor 
creature the whole winter just at the point of 
starvation to save the cost of hay, —and 
there was no law in Massachusetts to stop 
that woman from doing it. 

I went out to Milton one day, and some 
friends told me how their old family dog had 
just been killed. They loved him so that 
they would not kill him themselves, and so 
they hired some boys to do it, and the boys 
didn’t know how. First, they tied a rope 
around the poor creature’s neck, then they 
led him to the woods ; shen they tied him to 
a tree; then they fired every barrel of a 
revolver into him without killing him, and 
then they beat him to death with sticks and 
stones. 

Now I am glad to say that the Society 
over which I have the honor to preside has 
men employed to kill every horse and dog 
and cat humanely, without foreknowledge 
and almost without pain, and all you have to 
do when any of these creatures must be killed 
is to send to our offices, and without charg- 
ing a single penny we send a man to do it 
humanely. 

These things led me to think that some- 
body ought to stand up and try to protect 
these dumb creatures that cannot speak. I 
did n’t know what to do. I had never heard 
of a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, and did n’t know there was one in 
the world. So I sat down and wrote a will giv- 
ing a large part of my property to be used 
after my death in circulating, in schools and 
Sunday schools, stories and information that 
should tend to make the men and women of 
the future more merciful. 

But about two years after this a man by 
the name of Henry Bergh came home from 
Europe with an idea he had picked up there, 
and formed a society in New York. 

I heard of it, and a while after there came 
a great horse-race for money, in which two 
of the best horses of Massachusetts were 
driven about forty miles, — each drawing two 
men, over rough roads, in the month of Feb- 
tuary, up hill and down dale, they were 
lashed and driven, and both driven to death. 


When I read the account of it in a Boston 
paper, I just sat down and wrote the editor 
that I, for one, was willing to give time and 
money to stop such cruelty, and if anybody 
else was willing to do the same I should be 
glad to be informed. The next morning I 
was called upon by a wealthy and influential 
Boston lady, Mrs. Wm. Appleton, who told 
me she had for some time been trying to 
form a society; and I was called upon by 
others and found myself at once in an occu- 
pation to which I have deemed it a duty and 
privilege to give most of my time ever since, 
and some thousands of dollars in money. 


The first law in the world to prevent 
cruelty to animals we owe to an /rish mem- 
ber of the British Parliament. 

The celebrated Lord Erskine tried to get 
such a law, but they made so much fun of 
him that he backed out and gave it up. 

Then came into the House of Commons, 
from Galway, on the west coast of Ireland, 
Richard Martin, an Irish gentleman,—or, as 
the folks called him, Dick Martin, and he 
was noted for two things. 

First, he was very fond of animals; and, 
second, he was known to be very much in- 
clined to fight anybody that he thought 
insulted him. So one day he brought ina 
law to protect animals. 

Immediately somebody made a cat-call. 

He just stepped right out onto the floor 
of the House of Commons and said very 
gravely that he should be very much obliged 
for the name of the gentleman who had seen 
fit to insult him. There was dead silence. 
The gentleman didn’t give his name, and 
Martin walked back to his seat amid the 
cheers of the House of Commons, and his 
law became the law of Great Britain and the 
first law of its kind in the world. 

Now these societies have spread over the 
world. 

One of the largest to which I have the 
pleasure of belonging is in Calcutta, in Hin- 
dostan. The emperor of Brazil is president 
of a large one in South America. General 
Sarmiento is president of another in the 
Argentine Republic. 

When I crossed the Atlantic some years 
ago, I found in the European societies many 
of the most eminent men and women of the 
world. 

The first audience of the friends of animals 
that I had the pleasure of addressing in Eng- 
land was presided over by one of the most 
learned men of England, and the gentleman 
who moved the vote of thanks was Field- 
Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, very near the 
head of the British army; and the second 
was at the house of the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, loved by the English people and 
known throughout Europe for her generous 
gifts to the poor. 

The celebrated Roman Catholic Cardinal 


Manning is one of the foremost men in Great 
Britain for the protection of animals from 
cruelty. They give now every year several 
hundred prizes to the boys and girls in the 
London schools who write the best composi- 
tions on kindness to animals. 

These prizes have been distributed by the 
lord mayor of London, by the daughters of 
the queen, and at one time by the queen 
herself. At one distribution it was said 
that about ten thousand people were present. 

There ts one society of boys and girls in 
England to protect animals which has over 
80,000 members. 

So, if we cross over to Germany, there is 
one German society which has 23 generals 
and over 200 officers of the German army. 

So in France they have many of the most 
distinguished men of the country, and pro- 
bably hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls. 

In some of the Roman Catholic dioceses 
of France, children are required before they 
are admitted to the first communion to 
promise that they will never ill-treat the 
lower animals. 

The minister of public education of 
France has ordered publications on the 
subject to be sent to the schools, and in 
upwards of five thousand French schools 
regular lessons on the subject are given. 

In this country I am glad to say that we 
have in Massachusetts one of the best 
societies of the world. We have on its 
board of officers several gentlemen who 
have been governors of the State, chief 
justice, and mayors of Boston. 

Archbishop Williams is one of our vice 
presidents, and sends us every year a 
liberal contribution. We have dealt already 
with over 70,000 cases of cruelty, and have 
circulated millions of copies of our publica- 
tions in this country and around the world. 


I have not time to tell you much about ~ 


the condition of animals in winter in our 
extreme Western and Southern States. I 
spent last winter in New Orleans and Florida 
forming societies there. 

It is estimated that more than a million 
cattle and other animals died last winter, in 
the extreme Western and Southern States 
and Territories, of neglect and starvation, 
and probably hundreds of thousands were 
SJrozen to death. 

That’s all I am going to tell you about 
that. 

In regard to transportation of animals on 
our railroads, 7 will say that probably hun- 
dreds of thousands die every year on the cars 
Jor want of food, water, and rest. — 

That’s all I am going to tell you about 
that. 

In regard to the slaughtering of animals, 
I have stood in slaughter-houses and wit- 


nessed scenes which compelled me to leave . 
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or drop fainting on the floor. I have seen 
hundreds of cattle compelled to stand and 
see other cattle killed and dressed right 
before their eyes, and knowing their turn 
was coming next. 

That’s all I am going to tell you about 
that, because boys and girls cannot stop 
these things. That must be the work of 
men and women. 

But I am going to tell you one thing “hat 
is very important and which I shall speak of 
again before I get through, and that is,— 

That every pain which any animal suffers 
just before dying fozsons the meat. 

Lf you wound a bird and don’t kill it, every 
minute its meat is growing worse. 

If you catch an animal in a steel trap, 
every minute it stays there its meat is growing 
worse. 

Some hunters will not eat the meat of a 
deer that has been run and worried by dogs, 
but only of those which have been killed by 
what is called sé#// hunting,—that is, which 
are shot and killed and so don’t suffer much 
before they die. 

And so it ts in transportation and slaugh- 
tering,—all suffering just before death poisons 
the meat. 

There is no nation in the world so careful 
to eat only the wholesome meats of healthy 
animals as the Jews. The Jews go out to 
Brighton and pick out the best animals, and 
if they find the slightest trace of disease 
they leave the animal at once for Christians 
to eat. And it has been found by statistics 
gathered in various parts of Europe that 
Fews live on the average about five years 
longer than Christians, that they have less 
disease than Christians, and seldom have 
scrofula. 


I was told, some time ago, that a school- 
master in New Hampshire had been teaching 
his boys how to cut up live dogs and cats, 
so as to see how they were constructed. I 
am glad to say he was prosecuted. That is 
called vivisection, or the cutting and torturing 
of live animals to try to find out some fact 
in science. 

I suppose many thousands of cats, dogs, 
and other animals have been tortured in this 
country for this purpose ; and I will only say 
that our great Boston surgeon, Dr. Henry J. 
Bigelow, tells me that out of all this animal 
torture and suffering mot one single useful 
Jact has ever been thus far discovered, to his 
knowledge, in America. 

Mad dog.— You frequently read in the 
papers about mad dogs. Now I want to tell 
you that some of the most eminent doctors 
of the country think that hydrophobia is only 
a disease of the imagination. Jdo not say 
that, because I do not know anything about 
it; but I will say that I have had the records 
of deaths in the city of Boston carefully 
examined for thirty-two years, and in that 


thirty-two years there have been only two 
deaths by hydrophobia reported in the whole 
city of Boston. 

There are a hundred chances that any boy 
or girl will be struck by lightning for every 
one chance of having hydrophobia. 

So if a dog should happen to come up to 
you wagging his tail, you need n’t run for the 
house as the man did whom I told you about, 
for fear that you ll have hydrophobia. 

There has been a very important discovery 
made in European schools, and that is that 
doys who are taught to be kind to all these 
lower creatures, — to feed the birds, and pat 
the horses, and speak kindly to all those 
lower creatures,— become a good deal better 
fellows. I don’t know that the experiment 
has ever been tried with girls. Zhey are 
supposed to be about as good as they can be, 
anyway. But it has been tried with boys, 
and it has been found that they become not 
only kinder to the lower animals, but kinder 
to each other, — kinder to the little fellows, 
kinder to everybody and everything that 
needs protection. One English school makes 
its boast that out of about seven thousand boys 
that have been sent out, carefully taught to be 
kind to animals, not one has ever been con- 
victed of any crime. Out of two thousand 
convicts in our prisons, inquired of a few 
years ago, it was found that only twelve ever 
had any pet animal in their childhood. 

When I was in Richmond, Virginia, I 
saw running around the large State House 
Capitol grounds lots of gray squirrels ; and 
the children, both white and colored, came 
from all over the city, and the squirrels fed 
from the hands of the children. I told the 
people whom I addressed there that J 
thought those squirrels were worth their 
weight in gold to the city of Richmond for 
the kindness they put into the hearts of the 
children. 

I wish, for its effect on character, that 
every boy and girl in America could have 
some pet animal which it took good care of, 
if it was only a white mouse. 

Why should we protect animals? I have 
told you already one reason: Because every 
cruelty the animal suffers just before death 
poisons the meat. 

Now I am going to tell you another: J 
you throw stones at a cow, or frighten, or 
injure her, it goes right to the milk and 
poisons the milk. 

I would n't, for ten dollars, drink the milk 
of a cow that had been badly treated, if I 
knew it. 

In Switzerland, it is said, they will pay 
higher wages to a milkmaid who can sing to 
the cows than to one who cannot. 

In the hall where the Wisconsin Dairy- 
men’s Association holds its meetings they 
have put up a great sign on the wall, “47 
ways speak to your cow as you would to a 
Jady;” and they tell a pretty good story 


about one fellow who put on his best Sun- 
day go-to-meeting hat and coat and went 
out to milk the cow, and talked so politely 
that the old cow, not accustomed to such 
language, did n’t know what the matter was, 
and so she kicked over the milk pail and 
spilt all the milk. But the principle is a true 
one: you cannot get good milk unless you 
treat the cow that gives it kindly. 

There ’s another reason, Gratitude. At 
the Greyfriars’ churchyard, in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, there stands a beautiful monument 
erected in memory of adog. ‘The statue of 
the dog on top of it cost over two thousand 
dollars ; and this is the story: A poor man 
died and was buried there. He was followed 
to his grave by his dog. When the other 
mourners went home the dog remained and 
laid down on his master’s grave. The sex- 
ton drove him away, because dogs were not 
allowed there. Next morning the sexton 
found him on the grave again, and again drove 
him off. The second morning he found him 
on the grave again, and again drove him off. 
The third morning was a very cold one, and 
the sexton found the dog again lying on his 
master’s grave, shivering with the cold. His 
heart relented ; he -fed the dog. Presently 
the lord mayor of the city heard about it 
and sent the dog a collar, and a man that 
kept a restaurant near by fed him every day. 
I don’t know what provision they made for 
kennel, but during ten or twelve years, until 
he died, he made his home in that grave- 
yard, and much of the time lay on his 
master’s grave ; and now they have built that 
beautiful monument to tell future ages of the 
fidelity of that poor man’s dog. 

I wonder how many of you ever saw 
Professor Bartholomew’s trained horses. 
Hold up your hands. That’s right ; lots of 
you, I see— you remember how they would 
take a sponge in their mouths and rub off the 
figures on the blackboard, bring the master 
his pocket handkerchief, play see-saw, go 
through military drill, fire small cannon with 
their teeth, capture a fort and pass the hos- 
tile flag with their teeth from one to another. 
And you remember the murder trial, where 
one horse was brought in bound with chains, 
and the horses in the jury-box, and how the 
old donkey judge sat up in the pulpit and 
looked as solemn as any human donkey ever 
did, and the jury found a verdict of not 
guilty, and the horse sheriff pulled off the 
chains with his teeth, and then they came 
out and bowed to the audience. Well! all 
that was done by kindness ; and I had the 
pleasure, when the Professor was last here, 
in the great Boston Theatre, in the presence 
of some three thousand Boston drivers, of 
handing him a splendid gold medal, because 
he had shown how much he could get horses 
to do by kindness. 

In one of Napoleon Bonaparte’s cam- 
paigns, one of his high officers was shot dead 
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in battle, and his horse stopped right there 
and would not move. During the entire 
battle he stood by his master’s dead body. 
After the battle was over they went to 
remove the body, but the horse attacked 
every comer furiously with both teeth and 
heels. At length they reported to Napoleon 
that it seemed impossible to remove the 
body without injuring the horse. Napoleon 
ordered a guard to protect the horse and see 
what he would do. During the entire night 
he stood by his master’s dead body. In the 
morning, just about daybreak, he sniffed it 
over from head to foot, and then the thought 
seemed to dawn upon him that his master 
was dead, and with a cry of pain he dashed 
off on a gallop, plunged into the river 
Danube and was drowned. 

There ’s another reason why we should 
treat animals kindly, and that is, it will make 
every boy and girl and man and woman that 
does tt, happier. 

Why, I had a little canary bird some time 
since that only weighed a half an ounce after 
dinner. And yet he brought so much hap- 
piness into my home that I would not have 
taken a hundred dollars for him. He would 
stand on my hand in the morning when I 
read my newspaper, and look at the news- 
paper and then at me. When I went to 
shave, and put my little glass on the window, 
he would fly up to the window and put his 
nose between my face and the glass, and 
inspect that operation. He would fly to my 
shoulder at breakfast time and feed out of 
my hand. And he was a funny fellow. 
Sometimes he would fly to the top of my 
head and go to pecking away there as hard 
as he could, pretending that he found some- 
thing. 

I read some time ago how a poor man 
travelled on foot with his dog several hun- 
dred miles to Louisville, Kentucky, to get 
medical treatment in the hospital there. 
Well, when he got there they told him they 
would take him into the hospital, but they 
would n’t have the dog. He must leave his 
dog in the street to take care of himself. 
When they told him that, the poor man 
stooped down and took the dog up in his 
arms, and with tears running down his face 
said the dog was the only friend he had in the 
world, and he would rather die with his dog 
right there in the streets of Louisville, than go 
to the hospital and abandon him. 1am glad 
to say the commissioners gave him a permit 
to enter the hospital and to take his dog 
with him. 

It is not only poor men, but some of the 
greatest men of the world whose lives have 
been made happier by the love of these lower 
creatures. Sir Walter Scott, the great novel- 
ist, and Sir Edwin Landseer, the great 
painter,— their whole lives were made happy 
by their love of dogs. 

Cardinal Wolsey, the great English states- 


man, and Cardinal Richelieu, the great 
statesman of France,— they loved cats. 

Daniel Webster, the great American 
statesman,—he loved cattle, and when, down 
at Marshfield, just before his death, he found 
that he was about to die, he reguested that 
all his catile should be driven to his window 
that he might see them for the last time ; and 
as they came one by one to his window he 
called each by name. 

Walter Von Vogelweide, the great lyric 
poet of the Middle Ages, so loved the birds 
that he gave by his will a large sum of money 
to the monks of Wurtsburg, on condition 
that they should feed the birds every day, on 
the tombstone over his grave. 

And so with our modern great men. We 
find President Lincoln protecting the little 
wild birds and their nests. We find Pres- 
ident Garfield taking a poor half-starved, 
half-frozen dog from the streets of Wash- 
ington to his comfortable home. 

General Porter says that he never saw 
General Grant really mad but fwice in his 
life —and one of those was when he saw an 
army teamster beating a poor horse. He 
ordered the teamster to be tied up and 
severely punished. 

The great Duke of Wellington, who won 
the battle of Waterloo, was so kind to the 
lower creatures that he ordered special pro- 
tection given to a toad in his garden. 

It may be worth a thousand dollars 
to you some time, if you remember what I 
am now going to tell you, and that is, that 
if you ever see the time when you feel as 
though you had n’t a friend in the world, and 
wish you were dead, go and get some pet 
that you can talk to and love and care for — 
if it is only a little bird,— and you will be 
astonished to find the relief and happiness it 
will bring into your life. In the caring for 
and loving it you may find, as the great poet 
Longfellow has written,— 

Your nights will be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Will fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away. 

This point I hope you will remember, if 
you remember nothing else, that whatever 
may be your lot in life—your fortune or your 
misfortune,— “here is no man or child or 
woman, however poor or neglected, that may 
not be made happier and better by the love of 
these lower creatures, poorer still. 

The birds whose songs gladden the spring- 
time,— 

The cattle grazing in the fields,— 

The cat purring at your feet,— 

The horse kindly treated, always glad to 
toil in your service,— 

And the dog, that will not desert his master, 
though only a blind beggar in the street, to fol- 
low a king to his palace,— keep sunshine in 
many a human heart where otherwise would 
be only darkness. 


The North American Indians believe that 
after they die they shall again meet their 
horses and dogs in what they call “ the happy 
hunting grounds.” 

‘* Oh, well may the Indian hunter, 

Lie calm on his couch of skins, 

When the pain of this world ceases, 
And the joy of the next begins. 

For on the Great Spirit’s prairies, 
Under blue skies of yore, 

Are waiting his steed and his watch dog, 
To answer his call once more.” 

I don’t know anything about it. But I do 
know that thousands of good Christian men 
and women would be glad to meet their 
horses and dogs again on the happy hunting 
grounds. 

But how shall we protect animals. I am 
going to tell you how a little boy did it. . 

Some time ago I was invited to address the 
students of one of our colleges, and when I 
got through, one of the professors said to me, 
“We have a humane society in this town that 
protects all our dumb animals, and I want 
you to be introduced to it.” So I went down 
with him to another professor’s, and they 
brought out a fine-looking little boy about 
four years old, and the professor said, “ This 
zs our humane society that protects the dumb 
animals in this town.” “Well,” I said, “ t¢ 
is n’t a very big one.” “ No,” said he, “ but 
iz’s a good one.” “Well, how is it?” I said. 

“Well,” said he, ‘a few days ago a man was 
kicking his horse out in the street, and this 
little fellow walked out of the door-yard, and 
into the street, and stood right up to the man 
as straight as a crowbar and said, ‘ Mister, 
stop kickin’ that horse.’ Well, the man 
looked around to see where the big voice 
came from, and saw this little midget, and 
then went right to kicking the horse again. 

“Then the little fellow walked off a few feet 
and picked up a stick about as big around 
as his little wrist ; then he came back again 
and stood right up before the man just as 
straight as before and held up his stick. 

“*Now,” said he, ‘now, Mister, if you 
don’t stop kickin’ that horse I'l give you the 
awfullest walloping you ever had in your life,’ 
and the man did stop.” TZhat’s one way. 

Now I am going to tell you of another. 
You see this badge I wear on my coat? The 
President of the United States wore a badge 
like this some time since, while he reviewed 
a procession of about ten thousand boys and 
girls. 

He belongs to a branch of this great 
organization, which is called ‘‘7he American 
Bands of Mercy.” It was begun in Boston. 
Among its first members were the governor 
of Massachusetts, the chief justice of our 
Supreme Court, the mayor of Boston, our 
Roman Catholic archbishop, our Protestant 
bishops and clergy, and lots of our most dis- 
tinguished men. Over three hundred thou- 


sand boys and girls all over America now 
| belong to this “ American Band of Mercy.” 
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Inscribed on this badge are the words, 
“Glory to God,” “Peace on earth,” “ Kind- 
ness, Justice, Mercy to all,” and the pledge is 
simply this: “Z will try to be kind to all 
harmless living creatures, and try to protect 
them from cruel usage.” 

Now what I want to say is this: You car 
come to our offices, 19 Milk Street, corner of 
Hawley Street, next building to the office of 
the Boston fost, which stands on the spot 
where Benjamin Franklin was born, any day 
between half-past nine in the morning and 
half-past four in the afternoon, and, without 
costing you a single cent, sign this pledge, 
and receive a certificate on tinted paper that 
you are a life member of “Zhe American 
Bands of Mercy,’ to which all these distin- 
guished gentlemen belong, and also that you 
are a member of the “Massachusetts Society 
Jor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ;” so 
that if you ever see a dumb animal being 
abused, and anybody asks you what business 
it is of yours you can say, “J am a member 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 

If you happen to want a badge, our Society 
sells them at something less than they cost 
us,— eight cents apiece ; but there is no need 
of buying a badge ; the certificate is all you 
need to make you a member, and that you 
get for nothing. If any one of you wants to 
Jorm a “Band of Mercy,” then you have only 
to say so, and we shall be glad to give you 
all the information you want, without cost. 

And now I am happy to invite every boy 
and girl to come any day between half-past 
nine and half-past four and join this great 
army. 


Now, I want to tell you something that is 
worth knowing, and that is, that if all the 
birds in the world should die, all the boys and 
girls in the world would have to die also. 
There would n't be one boy or girl left alive ; 
they would all die of starvation. . 

And the reason is this: these small birds 
live on insects; they eat up millions and 
millions of insects. If there were no birds, 
the insects would increase so that they would 
eat up all vegetation. The cattle, and 
horses, and sheep, and swine, and poaltry 
would all die, and we should have to die 
also. Now what I want you all to remember 
is, that every time you kill one of these little 
insect-eating birds, that means that thousands 
of insects the bird would have eaten up are 
going to live to torment us, and every time you 
take an egg from one of these little birds’ 
nests, that means one less bird to eat the 
insects. J don’t like mosquitoes and insects. 
J think it is detter that the birds should live 
and eat the insects, than that the birds should 
die and the insects eat us, 

And now I want to say a word to the girls 
about canaries and other birds kept in cages. 
I called a while ago upon a lady, and while 


she stepped out of the parlor I thought I 
would look at her canary. There was n’t a 
single seed in its cage. Whenshe came back 
I told her, and it seemed she had forgotten 
it, and for two days that little canary had 
had nothing to eat. 

I called upon another lady some time ago, 
and noticed that her bird seemed to be peck- 
ing away at its cup as though trying to 
attract my attention. I went to the cage 
and looked into the cup and there was n't a 
drop of water there. The lady said she had 
forgotten to put water in the cup, and so it 
had been all day without water. 

I hope you will always keep an eye on 
these cages, and de sure that no little 
bird is dying there for want of food or water. 
I always take care that my canary has plenty 
of food and water. I give, deside seed, little 
bits of Ze¢tuce, and egg, and apple, and chick- 
weed, and crumbs of bread soaked in milk, 
and almost anything I eat myself. I lodk 
out that he has plenty of fish bone and sand- 
paper in his cage. J never hang him ina 
cold draft or hot sun, I let him come out 
and fly around the room several hours a day. 
I hold him on my finger almost every morn- 
ing and whistle a tune to him, and dance 
him up and down keeping time to the music. 
But the thing which seems to please him 
better than anything else is this: Jgo wa 
five cent store and buy a little looking-glass or 
mirror about as large as the palm of my hand 
and then put it in his cage, taking care that 
neither the sun or lights shall dazzle him, and 
he will stand there for hours together and 
look at his pretty self, with as much happi- 
ness as any young gentleman you ever saw 
in your life. You can always stop your bird 
singing by giving him a chance to look at 
himself. He had rather look at himself any 
time than sing. 

By putting him between two looking- 
glasses I sometimes show him six or eight 
birds. 

I have told you already how cruelty to any 
animal just before death poisons the meat, 
and how cruelty to a cow poisons the milk. 

I am now going to tell the boys some- 
thing which I think you will all remember, 
and that is, whenever you go fishing, if you 
will always kill the fish as soon as you take 
it out of the water dy a sharp blow on the back 
of the head, the fish will keep longer and be a 
great deal better fish. Fishermen over a large 
part of Europe always kill the fish as soon as 
they take them out of the water, and our 
best fishermen here carry with them little 
clubs or batons, and as soon as they catch a 
fish strike him on the back of the head and 
kill‘him, because he is a great deal better fish 
if he dies as soon as taken out of the water. 

The great teacher Agassiz always taught his 
pupils to kill fish as soon as they caught them. 

And I want to tell you another thing, and 
that is, if you want to be real humane you 


can put the fish worms into a dish of boiling 
water before you start. You will kill them 
almost instantly, and the only difference will 
be that you will give the fish cooked worms 
instead of raw. 

I don’t believe there is any one here who 
puts lobsters into cold water, and then kin- 
dles a fire and slowly boils them to death. 
I don’t believe there is any one here who 
collects frogs for the market and cuts off the 
hind legs and doesn’t stop to cut off the 
head, and so leaves them to be a week in 
dying. But I think it quite likely there may 
be some boy here who sometimes throws 
stones at frogs. Yam afraid I used to do it 
myself when I was a boy. But since I have 
learned that the frog is perfectly harmless, it 
don’t strike me as quite the fair thing to 
throw stones ata harmless little creature that 
always sings the best songs he knows how, and 
that can’t throw stones back. It is a good 
deal like throwing stones at a little girl. 

I don’t suppose any young lady ever fell 
in love with a toad on account of his beauty, 
though the toad has eyes almost as handsome 
as diamonds. But the toad is perfectly 
harmless and very useful. He lives on 
insects. In Europe they are sold in the 
markets for quite a price, to be kept in 
gardens, and some people keep them in their 
kitchens to eat up bugs and roaches. 

Please always remember that the toad is 
perfectly harmless, and, though very homely, is 
very good. 

I once saw a little boy take a splendid 
medal in Paris, France, in this way: On his 
way to school with his little dinner basket 
he came across a poor, half-starved dog, and 
he pitied the dog so that he just opened his 
dinner basket and gave the dog all his 
dinner, and went without himself. 

The French society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals heard of it and awarded 
him a medal, and I was present at the 
annual meeting of the society, in the great 
hall of the Sorbonne, when the medal was 
presented. 

When the little fellow’s name was called 
and he came forward to get the medal, the 
whole vast audience of French men and 
women stood up and cheered him. 

Now whether you ever get a medal or not, 
I hope you will always do to every half-starved 
dog or cat, or other creature you may happen 
to meet, exactly what you would like to have 
done if you were half starved yourself. 

When it comes time for you to go out of 
town in the summer, and the question is 
what to do with the old family cat, do just 
what you would like to have done if you were 
the old family cat yourself. 

If you have to carry poultry, before you 
carry them with their heads down, consider 
whether you would like to be carried with 
your head down. Wf you would, all right. 


If you see little children sticking pins into 
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butterflies and other creatures, tell them that 
it is wrong, and if that don’t stop them — if 
you prick “hem a little bit with the pin, just 
enough to show them how good it feels— J 
will not find fault. If you find fish kept in 
glass globes slowly dying, and you can get 
permission from the owner to smash the 
whole concern, it will be a good thing for the 
fish. 

I get a good deal of fun from feeding the 
birds in winter. All winter I have from 
fifty to a hundred pigeons come to my 
window every day for food, some of them 
very beautiful, and it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure to feed them. 

Some time ago, in warm weather, on my 
way home one day I met a little girl with a 
box about as large as a two-quart measure, 
and something in it. I asked her what she 
had, and she said she had a little wild bird 
that a man had given her. I looked in 
through a hole and saw about the most 
sorrowful-looking creature that I ever saw 
in my life. I thought what to do about it, 
and then said to the little girl: “Would n’t 
you like to sell me this little bird?” Well, 
she said she didn’t care if she did. 
“Well,” I said, “what would you take for 
this little bird?” She thought a moment, 
and. said she would take about five cents. I 
gave her the five cents, opened the box and 
let the happy bird fly away to its relations, 
and I have enjoyed the thought of it ever 
since. 

When I was a boy I didn’t like the looks 
of the earthworms that we often see in the 
roads and on the sidewalks after a shower, 
but since I have found that they are very 
useful in gardens, when I find one likely to 
be trodden on I stoop down, pick it up, toss 
it over into somebody’s garden, and tell it 
to go to work. 

In this section of country I suppose that 
ninety-nine snakes out of every hundred are 
perfectly harmless. The great teacher Agassiz 
used to carry them around in his pockets and 
Jrighten his wife badly with them sometimes. 

I asked the boys in one of the schools 
one day if any boy could tell me what they 
put blinders on horses for? One boy held up 
his hand. “Well,” I said, “why is it?” 
“So that the horses can't see behind them,” 
he answered. “Yes,” I said, “and perhaps 
when the boys and girls ride out together 
they don’t want the horses looking around 
at them all the time, du¢ tens of thousands 
of people have lost their lives because horses 
couldn't see behind them. 

The horse with tight blinders doesn’t know 
when you are ready to start. 

He doesn’t know whether you are on the 
step or in the carriage, and so he starts too 
soon,— throws you down, gets frightened, 
and runs away and somebody gets killed ; 
or he hears a thundering noise behind him 
and can’t see what’s the matter, and does 


just what I should do if I heard a 
thundering noise behind me and I didn’t 
know what it was about, and my eyes were 
covered up,—I have no doubt I should run 
away as fast.as I could. 

In Russia, which is the great horse coun- 
try of Europe,— I think there are very likely 
more horses there than in all the rest of 
Europe,— ¢hey never put blinders on a horse 
and a shying horse ts almost unheard of. 

Blinders were invented by an English 
nobleman to cover up the defect of a wall- 
eyed horse, and then they were found to be 
good places to put on the coats of arms of the 
nobility, and so they came into fashion, just 
like the fashion of wearing dead birds on 
ladies’ bonnets, and the beautiful eyes of 
horses were covered up because the nobility 
cared more for their coats of arms than they 
did for their horses’ eyes. 

There is another thing that is much more 
cruel than blinders, and that is she Hight check- 
rein, that draws a horse’s head away back 
like this. 

If a boy or a man has a load to push or 
draw he wants to lean forward and put his 
head down, and it would be very cruel to 
make him pull or push with his head tied 
back. 

It is just as cruel for a horse as for a boy 
or man, 

Some five hundred veterinary surgeons or 
horse doctors in Great Britain have signed a 
paper condemning tight check reins. You 
should either take off the check-rein entirely, 
or wait until the horse is pulling uphill and 
then /e¢ him put his head down where he 
wants to, and lengthen out the check-rein to 
that point, and then it will be all right. 

I tell the boys never to invite a girl to ride 
without first letting down the tight check-rein, 
and I tell the girls to tell the boys they will 
not go until the tight check-rein is let down, 
so that the horse can travel comfortably. 

In four months I passed in Paris I never 
saw but one team overloaded, and then as 
soon as the driver found it out he talked to 
his horses as kindly as if they had been his 
children and went right off and got another 
horse. 

We should always remember that sometimes 
horses are sick and tired just like human be- 
ings; sometimes they have been worked too 
hard; sometimes the hostler has forgotten to 
Jeed or water them ; and we should n't expect 
an old horse who has worked all his lifetime 
Jor his master to do as much work as he did 
when he was young. 

Horses’ stomachs are small, and they like 
to be fed and watered often. 1 remember 
how I used to see the drivers in Switzerland 
and other European countries cut slices of 
bread from their own luncheons and give to 
their horses. 

When you give a horse an apple or a slice 
of bread, always feed him from the palm of 


the hand, so that he will not bite your 
fingers. 

When you take a horse to a strange stable 
always be sure the hostler feeds him. You 
Just go out and see that he has the oats that 
you pay for, and the water. read a while 
ago of a horse that, after being driven nearly 
all day, was tied up in a stable twenty-nine 
hours without a particle of food or water, 
through the carelessness of the hostler. 

In cold, frosty weather never put the bits 
into the horse’s mouth until you have warmed 
them, unless you have tried them first on your 
own tongue. If they don’t take the skin off 
your tongue, then you can try them on the 
horse’s tongue. 

Tf in cold weather you ever find on the 
street a horse with his blanket off, always 
either put it on again and tuck it under the 
harness, or get somebody to do it ; and when 
you find a horse has too much load, take hold 
and push,— every Uittle helps. 

When in old age a horse’s teeth don’t 
chew well he can be taken to a horse.doctor 
and the teeth made right. 

There is one thing which girls and women 
are apt to do in driving, and that is # 
keep twitching the reins,— twitch,— twitch,— 
twitch. There’s hardly anything more an- 
noying to a sensitive horse than to keep 
twitching the reins. 

But one of the most cruel things done in 
Boston is to tie up horses in stables and keep 
them several days without exercise. A horse 
or a dog needs a run every day just as much 
as a boy or a man does ; and it’s just as cruel 
to tie a horse or dog up in a stable several 
days without exercise as it would be to tie a 
boy or a man up in the same way. 

You can do a great deal of good for horses 
if you will always make it a rule that you 
will never ride after a poor, tired horse when 
you can help it. When you are going to 
take an omnibus or a herdic or a carriage, 
always look at the horses, and when you see a 
poor one, say, “No, sir, I don’t like the looks of 
your horses: they look poor, their heads are tied 
up with those tight check-reins ; no, I will take 
the other carriage,the horses look better. “Boy- 
cott all the poor horses, If everybody will do 
this, it will not pay to have poor-looking 
horses, and all the poor-looking ones will be 
Jed more and worked less until they look better. 

I tell all the boys and girls, when they see 
a real miserable looking horse on the street, 
one that they really pity, if they will only say, 
in the &¢ndest tone, four words so the driver 
can hear them, “‘/ pity that horse,” that horse 
will be better taken care of very soon, for no 
man will care fo drive a poor horse many 
days through the streets of a city where sixty 
thousand boys and girls are ready to tell him, 
every time he stops, “hat they pity his horse. 


And now I come last to the most important 
thing I have to tell you, and that is that all 
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these lower creatures know the tones of your 
voice, and they know just as well as you do 
when you talk kindly. 

General Walker, president of the Institute 
of Technology, told me a while ago that he 
had just come home from California, and 
while there he saw perhaps the most valu- 
able lot of horses in the United States. 
They all belonged to Ex-Governor and 
United States Senator Leland Stanford, and 
were all so gentle they would come up and 
put their noses on his shoulder and in his 
face, and he said to the Governor, “How do 
you contrive to have your horses so gentle?” 
The Governor said, “/ never allow a man to 
speak unkindly to one of my horses, and if a 
man swears at one of my horses I discharge 
him on the spot.” 

To show how this power of the voice ex- 
tends through the whole animal creation, I 
will say that I know one of the best ladies 
in Massachusetts, who lives within five miles 
of this school-house. She had, a few years 
ago, a beautiful canary bird which she dearly 
loved, and to which she had never spoken an 
unkind word in her life. 

One Sunday the church organist was away, 
and she stopped after church to play the 
organ for the Sunday school. 

In consequence of this, the dinner had 
to be put off an hour, and when she got 
home her good husband was very hungry, 
and as the girls may find out some time, 
when husbands get very hungry they sometimes 
get cross,and he spoke to her unkindly. 

The things were put on and they sat down 
in silence at the table, and presently the bird 
began to chirp at her as it always had to 
attract her attention. Zo shame her husband 
for having spoken so, she turned to the bird, 
and for the first time in her life spoke to it in 
a most violent and angry tone, In less than 
five minutes there was a fluttering in the cage. 
She sprang to the cage —“he bird was dead. 

When I was at New Orleans, winter before 
last, Mrs. Hendricks, the wife of the late 
Vice-President of the United States, came 
there. And she said that she once killed a 
mocking bird in the same way. It annoyed 
her by loud singing. To stop it she spoke 
in a violent tone, and pretended to throw 
something at it, and within five minutes it 
was dead. 


What can girls do ? 

They can manage the boys pretty well 
when they set out to — wot always their own 
brothers—but almost everybody's else brothers. 

‘They can, not only do thousands of kind 
acts themselves, dv¢ they can make the boys 
do them, and men do them. 

A heavily loaded team was stalled in a 
deep mud hole just in front of one of the 
Chicago school-houses, and the man was 


whipping his horses furiously. A gentleman 
came along and said, “If you strike those 
horses again I’ll have you arrested.” The 
man went right on whipping his horses and 
threatened to whip the gentleman. Just then 
school let out, and the girls came pouring 
out, and one little girl wearing the badge of the 
“Band of Mercy” stepped out to the edge of 
the sidewalk, and simply said in a kind tone: 
‘‘ Please, sir, don’t whip the horses any more. 
I belong to the ‘Band of Mercy;’ and this 
is my badge.” The man never struck another 
blow, but waited until another team came 
along and helped him out. 

What can the boys do uf rightly trained ? 
Some years ago had the pleasure of address- 
ing, in one of the beautiful halls of that city, 
the police of Philadelphia. 

Eight hundred stalwart men, with thirty- 
two officers, marched in, all in their best 
uniforms, with badges, and belts, and clubs, 
and probably revolvers in their pockets, to 
listen to a talk about kindness to animals, 

It was a splendid audience. 

And yet when I look over a school like this, 
I think it may be a vastly more important 
one. 

Why ? 

A few years ago I was invited to address 
the legislature of Vermont, and just before 
I went in to speak in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, the governor took me 
by the hand and said: ‘“ Do you know that 
when you was a young man and used to 
come up here fishing, 7 was the boy that 
went with you and carried the fish and bait ? 

“ No, sir, I did wt know it.” 

Twas the boy.” 

Now he was the governor of Vermont. 

A few weeks later I called upon the Pres- 
ident of the United States at Washington to 
ask him to put into his message to Congress 
something about the cruel transportation of 


_ cattle, and one of the first things he said tome 


was: “When I went to school I once heard a 
talk about kindness to animals which I have 
never forgotten, and now if you will write out 
what you want, and it suits me, it shall go 
into my message to Congress.” 

I wrote it out, and he put almost every 
word I had written into his message. 

More than fifty years ago, in a mountain 
town of New Hampshire, a teacher put into 
the hand of a little boy some verses on kind- 
ness to animals. Fifteen years ago (in 1870) 
I went to the great city of Chicago to try to 
form a humane society there. It was then 


one of the most cruel cities in the world. Two - 


horses were permitted to starve to death in 
one of the stables, just about the time I came 
there. A cow run over by a locomotive 


engine in the south part of the city, and 
both her fore feet cut off, was permitted to 


lie ina public street twenty-four hours before 
anybody had mercy enough to put her out of 
misery. 

I went out to the great stock-yards just 
outside of the city and saw them haul with 
iron hooks the dead and dying animals off 
the cars. 

In one morning that I was there they 
hauled over eight hundred off the cars. 1 saw 
the men standing there with great spike 
poles weighing eight and ten pounds, with 
iron spikes in the end as long as half my 
finger, loading cattle. Sometimes they 


would push these spikes through the hide of . 


a single animal thirty or forty times when the 
poor creature was trying to do its best. I 
said to one of them, “I should think there 
was danger of putting out their eyes.” He 
said, “Zhey did n’t care if they did.” 

Every Saturday night the water was shut off 
from those stock-yards until Monday morn- 
ing. During the long, hot Sundays of sum- 
mer, while the church bells were ringing, 
and the Christian people of Chicago were 
gathering in the churches to pray for God’s 
mercy, thousands of cattle and other dumb 
creatures were standing in those great stock- 
yards, within sight of those church spires, 
and within sound of those Sabbath bells, 
Jrom Saturday night till Monday morning 
without one drop of water. 

Then I went into the city and hired an 
office, and tried to form a humane society. 

With the help of all the daily papers I got 
lots of sympathy, but everybody in Chicago 
just then was expecting to make a great 
fortune, and wanted all the money he had 
and all he could borrow. And so, after I had 
spent out of my own pocket about six hun- 
dred dollars, I had to come out in the papers 
and say I must give it up as a bad job, and 
go back to Boston, and let all this terrible 
cruelty go on. 

Then came to the front the little boy from 
New Hampshire. 

He was a man now, 


He had wandered out to Chicago, become 
president of its “Board of Trade,” presi- 
dent of its “ Board of Education,” one of 
two senators representing it in the Illinois 
Legislature. In a few days he raised several 
thousand dollars. He caused laws: to be 
passed, and now and in the great future 
millions of dumb animals in those stock- 
yards every year are, and are to be, fed and 
watered and protected from cruelty, largely 
through the influence of that little boy whose 
teacher put into his little hand more than fifty 
years ago some verses on kindness to animals. 

I thank you for the kind attention you 
have given me. I wish you all many happy 
years, made happier by kind words and kind 
acts to those for whom I came here to speak. 
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A MEMBER OF THE “ PLEASANT 
SOCIETY” AND THE BURGLAR. 


About a week later Mr. Horn was called away 
to a neighboring town on business which was to 
detain him all night. The house seemed lonely 
without him, and all were glad to go to bed 
early, especially Mrs. Horn, who had a severe 
headache. Maurice slept on a cot in a small 
room which joined hers. 

The town clock struck twelve. It was a moon- 
light night and the boy’s room was flooded with 
the soft rays. He was not asleep, for he was 
having one of his seasons of pain, which were 
so sadly frequent now. Still he was as quiet as 
a mouse, fearing to waken his mother, who had 
at last fallen into a sound slumber. His 
thoughts were busy with every subject a good 
little boy ever thought of, and at last turned 
to the Pleasant Society. 

‘“‘It is very easy to be kind,” he thought, 
‘except when my leg hurts me uncommonly 
bad; for everybody is so good to me. I should 
really like to try being nice to somebody quite 
disagreeable.” 

Then, the pain ceasing for a while, he slept. 
He was awakened suddenly by the creaking of 
one of the boards in the floor, and, opening his 
eyes, he saw aman stepping softly toward his 
mother’s room. Maurice was not halfas fright- 
ened as he had thought he should be under 
such circumstances. If ever there was a chance 
to be pleasant when it was hard to be so, this 
surely was that chance, and who could be much 
more disagreeable than a burglar? 

Quick as a flash he seized his little crutches 
and jumped out of bed. 

Burglar,” he called, softly. 

The man turned. 

‘* Please, Mr. Burglar, do not wake my mam- 
ma. She has just fallen asleep. Her head aches 
dreadfully.” 

The man eyed the tiny figure standing there 
in the white nightgown. 

Well, be blowed!” said he. 

Maurice hobbled swiftly by him, and shut the 
door between the two rooms. 

‘*I’m cold, and my leg will be awful to-morrow 
if I don’t get back to bed.” Then, thinking he 
must be very, very pleasant indeed, he went on 
to the astonished man : — 

‘*T think you must bea nice man, and I am 
sure you only burgle because you are out of 
your head, or hungry, or something. Have you 
any little boys?” 

‘* Five,” gasped the man. 

‘* Well, there is a dollar and forty-five cents 
over in my tin bank on the mantelpiece which I 
am sure you are welcome to. And now,” added 
Maurice, hopping into bed, and making very 
sure that his crutches did not fall upon the floor, 
‘*will you be kind enough to tuck’me up?” 

‘© Well, I certainly will be blowed!” muttered 
Jack Jones again; but there was a moisture in 
his eyes not often found in those ofa burglar, as 
he tucked the bed-clothes around Maurice as 
tenderly as his own mother could have done. 

‘*Thank you,” said Maurice, in a whisper. 
‘‘The money is at your service—I give it to 
you.” 

‘Take your money?” said the man, hoarsely. 
‘*Lad, I’d die sooner. Let me tell you—I’ll 
speak soft,” as Maurice held up his thin fore-fin- 
ger warningly; ‘it’s the first time I ever under- 
took such a job, and it’s the last. But they’re 
starving at home — you don’t know what it is 
to starve, lad —and the mill has been shut down 
for weeks, and there’s no work for an honest 
man.” 

‘‘I knew you were out of your head, or 
hungry, or something,” replied Maurice. 
** Now, Mr. —I don’t know your real name — 
if you’ll come around to-morrow,— without 
mentioning how you got acquainted with me, 
you know, — my papa will get you some work, 
and you’ll never have to think of burglaring for 
a living any more. He always does what I ask 
him, because he’s so sorry for me for being a 
cripple. Nurse dropped me when I was a baby.” 

Jack drew his sleeve across his eyes. 

‘*T’ll be here,” he said, and was gone. 

‘* And he did n't take my bank,” said Maurice, 
regretfully, thinking of the five little hungry 
boys and hopping out of bed once more to 
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NOT AN ADIRONDACK PICTURE. 


secure the window, the fastening of which he 
found broken. ‘I’m glad I was pleasant to 
him.” 

Then he opened the door into his mother’s 
room again. She was still asleep, so he crawled 
into bed and tucked the clothes around himself 
as best he could. : 

When he opened his eyes the next morning 
his first thought was that his adventure had 
been a dream, but the broken window fastening 
told its story. He found his father at home 
when he went down to breakfast. 

‘‘Papa,” he said, ‘‘I got acquainted with a 
poor man while you were gone, and he has no 
work, and has five little boys, all very hungry. 
Can’t you help him?” 

‘* Where does he live and what is his name?” 
asked Mr. Horn, wonderingly. 

‘“‘T didn’t ask him many questions. He 
seemed sort of bashful,” answered Maurice, as 
discreetly as possible. 

Jack arrived about ten o’clock, looking as 
unlike a housebreaker as could be. Finding 
that he was used to driving horses, Mr. Horn 
procured him a good situation as teamster, 
where, from the latest accounts, he was doing 
well, Heand Maurice are the best of friends; 


. and, although on all ordinary occasions there is 


the most complete silence maintained as to the 
circumstances of their first meeting, yet some- 
times, when the little lame boy is perched upon 
the wagon seat beside his friend, he will say, 
“You were out of your head or hungry, I was 
sure, Mr. B.%~ And Jack will reply with the 
same expression of wonderment: ‘‘ Well, Jil 
be blowed !”— Francesca, in Ave Maria. 


THE LAW OF RECOMPENSE. 


There is no wrong, by any one committed, 
ut will recoil ; 
Its sure return, with double ill repeated, 
No skill can foil. 


As on the earth the mists it yields to heaven 
Descend in rain, 

So on his head who e’er has evil given, 
It falls again. 


It is the law of life that retribution 
Shall follow wrong; 

It never fails, although the execution 
May tarry long. 

Then let us be, with unrelaxed endeavor, 
Just, true, and right; 

That the great law of recompense may ever 
Our hearts delight. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 


AN ADIRONDACK PICTURE. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY A LADY 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


“All the talk is hunting the deer now, 
for only during this month does the law 
allow hunting with dogs, and no hunting has 
been permitted during the summer, so that 
the doe can care for her young fawn in un- 
troubled quiet. Now the fawns are large 
enough to take care of themselves. 

“A party of nine left our house very early 
this morning for a hunt —two ladies among 
them. The party was landed at different 
points along the river or lake. One sat 
alone for hours, motionless, with heavy rifle 
in hand, in case the deer took to the water, 
where there was a chance to get a shot at it. 
Two men with the dogs went far into the 
woods to get upon the track of the deer; 
when the dogs get the scent they are allowed 
to follow it. I believe they took four dogs. 
If a deer is started the race for its life 
begins; and, flying in terror before the 
baying hounds, it crashes through under- 
brush, over logs, stumps, and shrubs, till it 
reaches the water, and there a sweet-faced 
woman is ready to pour upon it a deadly 
fire. Let us hope that the aim is deadly, 
and that there is a quick end of it all to the 
panting, agonized creature. 

“Near the railroad station here a buck, 
doe, and fawn have been seen for some 
days. Yesterday in the fog they were fired 
upon, but only the fawn was shot; doe and 
buck escaped. Old Uncle Seth said: ‘As 
sure as the sun rises they'll get that doe, for 
she'll come to search for her fawn!’ 

“So the mother-love will lead her to her 
death, and human mothers will call it sport!” . 


[Not amon 


the poor alone is there work for our Amer- 
ican Humane 


ducation Society. — Epitor.] 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by the M.S. P.C. A. in September. 
Fines and witness fees, $110.80. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
Mrs. Joshua Stetson, $20; Rev. John Cuckson, $5.60. 
Five Dotvars Eacu. 
A. F. Hervey, Dr. G. E. Foster, Marvin Chapin, S. E. 


Seymour, J. L. Bush, Luther Hill, Seth Heywood, Herbert 
Parker, Eli Forbes. 


THREE Eacu. 
N.S. Beebe, David Prouty, E. Jones. 


Two Eacu. 


John M. Fales, Geo. T. Duell, G. F. Adams, Niles & 

Sons, J. A. Carter, Jno. A. Douglass, M.D. 
OnE EAcuH. 

Isabel Painter, Mrs. H. Gallagher, Edwin R. Packard, 
R. Dane, Mrs. Benj. Pitman, W. W. More, H. L. Handy, 
Mrs. G. A. Russell, E. A. Robinson, Rev. Dr. Wm. Rice, 
R. W. Broadhurst, T. E. Gould, Rev. Dr. S. G. Bricking- 
ham, Hon. E. H. Lathrop, R. H. Smith, Geo. W. Doane, 
Mrs. J. T. Ames, Miss Abbie H. Dickinson, F. H. Bard- 
well, T. E. Gould, J. T. Wood, E. Wilbur, Rev. E. 
Ingalls, Rev. L. W. Mason, Mrs. P. S. Kimball, Mrs. S. 
A. Stowell, H. D. Fales, Geo. W. Johnson, C. H. Griffin, 
E. F. Hayden. 

Total, $121.60. 

American Humane Education Society for literature and 
sundries, $218.75. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Rev. Edw. Buckingham, $11; News Agencies, $5.92; 
Mrs. R. B.S., $5; Ernest Bell, $5; Mrs. Billings Smith, 
$4; W. N. Hailman, $4; T. B. Garland, $3.50; Mrs. 
Holden Potter, $3.50; Thomas I’. Donahue, $3; Saml. 
McCulloch, $2.50; Mrs. Rogers, $2.50; Eleanor A. Hare, 
$1.80; Mrs. S. H. Wood, $1.60. 


Two Eacnu. 


M.E. Almon, W. H. S. Jordan, Miss C. Flagler, Miss 

H. E. Freeman, Nichols & Fletcher, Clara Corthell. 
One DOLLAR AND Firty CENTS EACH. 

Mrs. Henry Wetherbee, James H. Eaton, Walter B. 
Maloney. 

One Eacn. 

Mrs. M. S. Robinson, T. F. Donahue, Josie Wilcox, 
Jesse Bruyea, Mrs. M. S. Symonds, Mrs. C. D. Stuart, 
B. H. Bill, J. F. B. Marshall, N.S. Bixby, Lucy C. Gayla, 
Maria L. Johnson, E. W. Witherbee, James Garland, 
R. O. Conant, Mrs. Jno. A. Lewis, Sarah Sprague, M. J. 
Marshall, Mrs. E. P. Underwood, Miss E. A. Gordon, 
M. M. Morse, Miss M. E. Bond, Jno. W. Charles, Miss 
F. O. Cook. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

E. J. Mason, Mrs. H. H. Smith, Mabel W. Clark, Wm. 
R. Mullen, Mrs. J. H. Fay, Chas. T. Davis, Grace E. 
Kelley, Mrs. F. A. Newell, S. M. Greene, B. Sharpless, 
Mrs. M. T. McTeer, Emily A. Carr, J. W. Ketchum, 
Mrs. A. Robinson, Mrs. J. B. Sykes, Mrs. P. W. Hawkins, 
Arnie Ballou, Miss C. A. Harris, Y. M. C. A. Salem, 
Harriet Mason, G. L. Hurd, Chas. Booth, Mrs. A. Blan- 
chard, F. P. Stanton, M. B. Steele, Gertrude A. Shattuck, 
Mrs. S. M. Safford, Cora D. Patterson, Pub. Lib. Topeka, 
Miss H. M. Rowland, Margaret A. Simpson, Nathan 
Young, S. P. Mangum, Nellie M. Dewing, Caroline 
Forbes, H. C. Mitchell, Mrs. W. H. Bent, Olive H. Samp- 
son, Mary Dutton, J. W. Greene, Harry V. Neville, W. 
McM. Grant, Josiah Osgood, Miss H. M. Bean, Herbert 
Yerxa, E. Mary Pearson, E. F. Parry, S. D. Kizer, Olive 
Lawrence, W. O. Adams, Mrs. C. W. Shepard, Mary 
Rasberry, Pink Baird, Agnes M. Ingalls, Mrs. J. D. Blen, 
C. P. Hill. 

Total, $120.82. 

AMBULANCE. 

E. F. Longfellow, $500; W. T. Van Nostrand, $5.00; 
F. D. Woodbridge & Co., $2.50. Total, $12.50. 

Publications sold, $66.45. 

Total, $650.92. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society, September 17 to October 16, 1890. 


A Friend in Illinois, $300; Mrs. R. T. Paine, $100; A 
Friend in New York City, $50; Miss C. C. Kendall, $50; 
Mrs. Frances E. Holt, $25; Mrs. Sarah B. Cone, $25; 
Mrs. Joshua Stetson, $20; A Friend, $10; Grace M. 
Dutcher, $5; Francis A. Whitmarsh, $5; Anna M. 
Richards, $5; Mrs. S. F. Allen, $1; Anonymous, $1. 


And from Sales of “ Black Beauty.” 


New England News Company, $694.32; J. F. Murphy, 
$160; H. M. Arnold, $72; Amy Woodward, $21; Wm. 
Beverley Harrison, $18.40; Mrs. R. T. Paine, $15.00; Jno. 
Wanamaker, $14.50; A. D. F. Randolph, $12; Bakewell 
Phillips, $12; Geo. W. Bruce, $10.32; Ohio Humane 


Society, $10; Miss Hinsdale, $9; W. N. Haile- 
man, $9; Josephine G. Ahnefeldt, $9; Mrs. 
F. B. Powell, $8.50; Maria M. Coxe, $6.25; 
J. Hull Browning, $6; J. L. Sweet, $6; Rev. 
W.S. Langford, D. D., $6; Taunton Humane 
Society, $6; Byron Weston, $6; Town of Hing- 
ham, $6; Cottage Hearth, $6; Minnesota 
Soap Company, $6; Banner Publishing Com- 
pany, $5; Alla Otis, $5; Allison & Hisner, $5; 
Porter & Coates, $5. All other in sums of less 
than five dollars each, $476.27. 


RatTEs OF SociETY MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, $100 00 | Associate Annual, $5 00 
Associate Life, 5000] Children’s, - - 100 


Active Annual, 1000] Branch, - - - - 100 


All members receive Our DumB ANIMALS 
free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 
19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. 
adelphia, Pa. 

Humane Educator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, IIl. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animals’ Friend. Riga, Russia. 

Bulletin of the Russian Society P. A. 
Petersburg, Russia. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. Fiftieth Annual Report 
of the Scottish S. P. C. A., for 1889. 

Geneva, Switzerland. Proceedings of the 20th, 
21st, and 22nd General Public Meetings of the 
Genevese S. P. A., in 1888-89-90. 

Hanover, Germany. Tenth Yearly Report of 
the Hanover S. P. A. 1889. 


Phil- 


St. 


MURDEROUS MILLINERY. 


A lady told me the other day a painful little 
incident relating to wearing birds on your bon- 
nets and hats. I will try and give her own 
words. She said :— 

‘* One day our pastor said (during service) that 
when he was in Florence, a lady came to him 
and said: ‘Do come with me and hear those 
birds sing, oh such mournful notes!’ There 
was a room full of birds in very small cages, 
and these birds were all blind; they had had 
their eyes put out. In the night the owners 
take them outside the city and hang the cages in 
trees. The trees are then all smeared with tar. 
These birds keep up their pitiful singing, and 
other birds are attracted to the cages, and they 
get stuck on the tar, and then they are caught, 
and theireyes are put out. And these birds are 
killed and sent to America for ladies to wear on 
their bonnets! 

‘‘And I looked around the congregation to see 
what ladies had birds on thetry bonnets, and I 
was glad there was none on mine; and I don't 
think I can ever wear a bird again.”— Wide 
Awake. 


I see in this world two heaps — one of human 
happiness, and one of misery; now if I can take 
but the smallest bit from the second and add it 
to the first, I carry a point. If a child has 
dropped a half-penny, and by giving it another 
I can wipe away its tears, I have done some- 
thing. 

JoHN NEWTON. 


A great revolver.— The Earth. 


ALMOST AS HANDSOME AS BLACK 
BEAUTY. 


We are indebted to the “Berry Manufacturing Co.” for 
the above beautiful cut. We never advertise in this paper 
for money, but cheerfully say that G. W. Daniels, 30 
Hawley Street, Boston, will be glad to send free circulars 
of the invention in hames now being adopted by the 
Adams Express Co., and already in use in the fire depart- 
ments of many cities. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS, 


The following other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage : — 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for 


the whole twelve bound together, or $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

T. Angell, . 8 cents each, or 200 
Cattle Transportation, Geo. T. Angell, 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 1500 C® 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, . ° 60 o 
The Cruel Over.check, (card), . 10 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Selections trom Longfellow, 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, a ; 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, » 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, two cents for the whole, or 2.00 “ 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 


Condensed Information, an eight page pamphlet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 
Mercy. This, as wellas the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


4a@-Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, 
Hawley, Boston. 


dard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
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